

Clinic Co-chairman: Presiding over the sessions of the National 

Aviation Clinic at Oklahoma City this week will be William R. Enyart, 
president of the National Aeronautic Association, joint sponsor of the 
Clinic, who will be co-chairman with Gov. Robert S. Kerr. This will be 
* he second of the three annual Clinics at which Enyart has played a 
major role. 


National Aviation Clinic Opens 

Top figures of industry meet at 
Oklahoma City to discuss problems 
facing it in realizing its full poten- 
tial Story on Page 7 


•k 

Secret Test Base Details Bared 

Lonely Muroc Dry Lake field, 
with huge landing area, expected 
to try out nearly all new experi- 
mental aircraft Page 9 


* 


New Canadian-designed Lightplane 

Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., announces 
its Model 80 Canuck, which will 
sell for about $3,000, has gone into 
production Page 10 


k 


Aero Engineers Badly Needed 

Several plants, unable to meet 
schedules on experimental and 
new-design work, open recruiting 
campaigns Page 22 


CAB Merger Ruling Awaited 

Decision on American-Mid-Con- 
tinent combination will establish 
important precedent; two some- 
what similar cases cited. . .Page 34 


*■ 

Kentucky Feeder Airline Record 

Bluegrass Airlines cites opera- 
tions as example of service possible 
for cities never before touched by 
air carriers Page 35 
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The claim is proved. Lockheed Constellations will bring new 
world standards in air transportation to every country on every 
continent. In regular scheduled service first on these great airlines: 

AMERICAN AIRLINES OVERSEAS 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT AIRLINES 
ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES (KLM) 
NETHERLANDS INDIES AIRLINES (KNILM) 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS (PANAGRA) 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR (TWA) 


THE NEW AIRLINE STANDARD 



Look to Lockheed for Leadership '“‘JJ 11 ' 1 Years Ahead in the Science of Flight 



THE AVIATION NEWS 

Washington Observer 



AIRLINE RADAR — Much of the military-devel- 
oped radar navigational and landing equipment is not 
expected to be applicable to civil airline use. CAA 
and airline people don't believe it is necessary to fol- 
low the Army idea of having ground operators take 
complete charge of the landing, feeling that airline 
pilots have sufficient knowledge, experience and abil- 
ity to exercise much of the authority. 


CAP REVITALIZATION?— Civil Air Patrol wings 
in several states are moving to enlist support for a 
CAP as a permanent part of the War Department. 
Set-up would be roughly similar to that of the na- 
tional guard. Plans oudined by some wings, among 
them Indiana, call for acquisition of housing facili- 
ties at AAF bases, ground vehicles, surplus aircraft, 
uniforms and annual active duty training with pay. 


PLANT LEASES — Some concern is being expressed 
by Surplus Property Administration officials over the 
emphasis placed by Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
disposal agency, on leasing, rather than selling, sur- 
plus war plants. Some farseeing SPA people envision 
a period of depression, when many of the plants 
would revert to the government which then would 
have to decide whether to close them and contribute 
to the economic ills, or keep them in operation, there- 
by competing with private enterprise and drifting 
toward socialization. 


SALE TERMS — SPA also feels RFC is being un- 
realistic in its sales terms for the plants. In the words 


of one top SPA official, the value of a plant is the 
wealth that comes out of it. This is restating SPA be- 
lief that terms should be based on expected revenues — 
such as was recommended for steel plants and is being 
considered for aircraft facilities. While industry gen- 
erally approves this formula, there is some opposition 
to it in Congress. 


SURPLUS PLANES— Informed sources believe Re- 
construction Finance Corp. may discontinue plane 
sales at sales centers when present center stocks are 
exhausted. Soaring sales when new prices and dis- 
counts went into effect depleted center stocks and 
most sales recently have been from storage depots. 
Should RFC replenish sales centers stocks, it would 
in effect pay two ferrying charges on every plane sold 
from a center, inasmuch as it already gives a ferrying 
allowance regardless of whether point of sale is a cen- 

WAGE INCREASES — The aircraft manufacturing 
industry is due to get the CIO United Automobile 
Workers wage demands for a 30 percent increase with- 
in a few days. 


AIRCRAFT SHOWS — The aviation industry, at the 
moment, is being plagued by promoters of air shows. 
The situation has developed to the extent that the na- 
tional headquarters of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion is working on a plan for an approved list of shows 
Members of the Association, which include most of the 
major manufacturers will participate only in those 
shows on the approved list, according to present plane. 



Jet-assisted, takeoff of a Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 
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Coming in February 

Aviation’s 

AIR SHOW-IN-PRINT 

First complete exhibit 
of new planes 
Private . . . Military . . . 
Commercial 


Aviation’s 13th Annual Yearbook will feature an 
“Air Show-In-Print", with hundreds of photographs, 
sketches, and design details. It will provide an inex- 
haustible supply of information about American pri- 
vate, transport, and military aircraft, engines, parts, 
accessories, and their complete specifications. It will 
give you — facts about the industry’s financial back- 
ground, its present status, and expected future — a 
news roundup of what’s happening in the industry 
throughout America and abroad — informative arti- 
cles on design, engineering, production, operation 
and maintenance. 

The invaluable “Sketchbook of Design Detail” with 
its perspective drawings and cutaway sketches of 
significant design features of leading U.S. and foreign 
aircraft, will again have a prominent place in the 
yearbook. 

This issue will be used as an easy reference guide 
by management and production executives, design, 
research, and engineering heads, purchasing execu- 
tives, army and navy officers, military and govern- 
ment officials, airline and airport executives and 
aviation dealers and distributors. 


Cover all the bases with 

riON . AVIATION NEWS . AIR TRANSPORT 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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News at Deadline 


Martin Conversion Orders 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. ex- 
pects to begin delivery of convert- 
ed C-54’s in December and reach 
a rate of one a day next January. 
The company says conversion or- 
ders amounting to more than $12,- 
000,000 have been received from 
PCA, TWA, Eastern, Pan Ameri- 
can, Braniff, Northeast, Chicago & 
Southern, and Cruzero do Sul, 
Brazil’s largest carrier. 

Beginning in January, 1947, the 
company is planning on producing 
40 units a month of its Model 202, 
under orders definitely in sight. It 
expects to boost the rate to 50 a 
month in July of the same year to 
fill new orders in prospect. PCA is 
the only airline thus far to an- 
nounce purchase of the 202, which 
will cruise at 270 mph. and is de- 
signed to operate most economi- 
cally over distances of 50 to 700 
miles. PCA's contract involves 35 
of the ships, with a total cost $7,- 
000,000. 

JATO Transports 

Aerojet Engineering Corp. this 
week will begin CAA certification 
flight tests for the application of 
jet assisted takeoff rockets to com- 
mercial DC-3 transports. Tests 
will be made at Los Angeles Air- 
port with a C-47 equipped to take 
off with the aid of one 12-second 
1000-lb. thrust JATO unit. The 
plane will carry a second JATO 
unit as an emergency reserve. Air- 
lines have shown definite interest 
in the use of JATO for improving 
takeoff characteristics and taking 
off from high altitude airports 
with full sea level payloads. 

TWA Gets Constellation 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
has taken delivery on its first com- 
mercial Lockheed Constellation. 
Delivery was made at Las Vegas, 
Nev., and the plane was flown im- 
mediately to TWA shops at Kansas 
City for final cabin installations 
before assignment to service, pos- 
sibly three weeks hence. Delivery 
of two more was expected before 
the end of this week. TWA expects 
to receive 12 Constellations during 
the next month. They will be “in- 
terim” models -carrying 51 passen- 
gers. Officials of the line declined 
to state the routes to which they 
would be assigned. 



► Purchase of Colonial Airlines by Eastern has been under discussion by officials 
ot both companies for several days and may be announced in the near future. 

► North American Aviation is at work on six secret aircraft types. Two may fly 
sta* 1 ° nC ' S Set t0 entef P rot * uct ‘ on ' n 1946, and three others are in mock-up 

► Lockheed officials expect their new Saturn feeder transport to display even bet- 
ter flight characteristics and maintenance features than the original prospectus. 
Construction of the prototype is under way. Redesigning incorporates various 
suggestions proposed by possible purchasers. Those who have seen the plane sav 
advantages will include a three-bolt quick-detach landing gear, and mounting 
engines as complete "power package” units. 

► Horace Pentecost, Seattle Hoppicopter designer, has abandoned for the time- 
being the original back-strap attachment of the device. A free-flight performance 
test model he hopes to have ready for flight within six months will have the 
mechanism mounted on a steel tube tripod fitted with a canvas seat for the pas- 
senger. He believes perfection of the backstrap idea is five to 10 years distant. 
Bell Aircraft at one time had an option on this idea. 

► Stinson's Wayne, Mich., plant remains closed, following AAF cancellation of 
the L-5 contract, and Detroit reports say Bendix is angling for its purchase if 
Consolidated Vultee moves Stinson Division to Nashville. 

► Bendix Aviation Corp. has another lightplane design under study in addition 
to the four-place pusher amphibian mentioned here Oct. 15. The newest project 
is a two- or three-place, low-wing tricycle gear model of generally conventional 
design and construction. A third idea, described as radical, also is on paper, De- 
troit industry observers say. 

► The two-control spinproof Chum which Aeronca is building under Ercoupe 
license is being flight tested at Middletown. Unlike earlier drawings the Chum 
now has a bubble canopy and a high, single tail. 

► In addition to the all-metal Skyjarer, Tennessee Aircraft Inc., division of Gen- 
eral Aircraft Corp. at Nashville, is making a variety of aluminum products, in- 
cluding a 14-ft. boat, children's scooters, rakes, and other non-aviation products. 



The X-4, a wire-controlled, rocket-propelled gyro-stabilized missile to 
be launched from a plane was potentially the most dangerous device 
conceived by the Germans for use against Allied bombers because it had 
a proximity fuse. It was never used in combat. 
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This is the fifth m a series of advertisements concerning the future of Aviation . . . in America 
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Sonant* 


Bridging the V brings a 
New Challenge to Aviation 


T HE Aviation Industry shares re- 
sponsibility with Private Citizens, 
American Business and Government in 
making our nation the world’s greatest 
peacetime air power. Only if we are 
such a power can we look forward to 
permanent Peace and National Secu- 
rity. For modern aviation lias ended 
all thoughts that the United States is 
an isolated nation. 

Under wartime necessity, the ad- 
vancement of American Aviation was 
one of the great industrial miracles of 
all times. 


Now the challenge of peace pro- 
carry on the kind of scientific research, 
technical developments and production 
methods that in a few short years made 
our air power a decisive force in the 
achievement of Victors'. 

For the aircraft of today and to- 
morrow should be used for the ad- 
vancement of civilization, not for the 
destruction of mankind. 

At Bell Aircraft our sights are 
aimed at putting into civilian service 
the same types of aeronautical skills 


and achievements as were identified 
with the Airacobra, the Kingcobra, 
the Bell-built B-29 Superfortress and 
the Airacomet . . . America’s first jet 
propelled plane. 

Bell Aircraft pledges to the Citizen, 
to Government and to American Bus- 
iness that we will intensify our re- 
search and scientific development 
programs. Soon we shall bring to 
them a new form of flying . . . the Bell 
Helicopter . . . "The Modern Magic 
Carpet”* that offers door-to-door 
delivery... that can fly to and land in 
inaccessible spots reached by no other 
mode of travel ... a helicopter with 
built-in, engineered stability. As in 
the past, now in the present, look to 
Bell Aircraft to be the civilian pace- 
maker of Aviation Progress. 


AOplhd for US, and priitfilial Foreign countries 



PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 
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Top Figures Gather at Air Clinic 
To Discuss Industry’s Problems 

Enyart presides as co-chairman with Gov. Kerr; Wilson urges 
government to adopt long-term policy which will attract pri- 
vate financing. 


Aviation's most crucial prob- 
lems received the undivided at- 
tention of the industry’s leaders 
this week at the National Aviation 
Clinic at Oklahoma City — a forum 
for all aviation interests which has 
gained great stature in the three 
years of its existence. 

William Enyart, president of the 
National Aeronautic Association, 
in private life president of Sim- 
monds Aerocessories, as co-chair- 
man with Gov. Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, opened the three-day 
sessions Nov. 19. Alfred Marchev, 
president of Republic Aviation, 
was chairman for the opening 
meetings devoted to the aircraft 
industry. 

► Top Figures Attend — Top avia- 
tion executives, and outstanding 
aeronautical engineers, educators, 
civic leaders, military and civilian 
flyers and aviation journalists were 
in attendance to discuss in general 
and group meetings the steps by 
which U. S. aviation can move 
from war-time to peace-time op- 
erations. 

Eugene E. Wilson, president of 
the Aircraft Industries Association 
and vice-chairman of United Air- 
craft, told the assembly, signifi- 
cantly, that “fortunately we are 
not attending this clinic to feel the 
pulse of a puny infant or listen to 
the heart of a superannuated char- 
acter, but rather to' assess the 
strength of a lusty young infant.” 

► Competition — He urged a long- 
term air policy by the government 
which could attract private financ- 
ing and relieve itself of some di- 
rect support for the industry. This 
would free industry from govern- 
ment domination, Wilson empha- 
sized, and provide strong incentive 
to competitive development in the 
revolutionary arts now opened up. 

This is one of the many reasons, 
Wilson said, why the aircraft in- 


dustry is on record as favoring a 
new Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Air Policy. 

► "We want no subsidy,” he added, 
“but rather a good climate in 
which to operate fairly.” 

► Surplus — The Clinic received the 
first full explanation of how 
municipalities can take over the 
more than 400 airports which will 
soon be declared surplus by the 
Army and Navy. A special govern- 
ment team of five officials at- 
tended the meetings to explain the 
reasons behind the new Surplus 
Property Administration regula- 
tions and the procedures muni- 
cipalities should follow in seeking 
to take over the airports. 

Future potentialities of mass air 
transportation and personal flying 
and unscheduled operations also 
came in for full discussion by avia- 
tion leaders qualified to give their 
opinions on these questions. 

► Topics — In addition, there were 
discussions on such subjects as jet 
propulsion, supersonic speeds, the 
release of atomic energy and others 
having a vital bearing on avia- 

Among the speakers and their 
subjects on the three-day pro- 
gram were: 

► Monday — John F. Victory, sec- 
retary of National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; Carl B. 
Squier, vice-president, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.: Robert H. Wood, 
Editor, Aviation News; Lt. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, deputy commanding 
general. AAF; William P. Mac- 
Cracken, NAA general counsel; 
Jack Frye, TWA president; Joseph 
Garside, Wiggins Airways; Dr. 
Lynn Bollinger, Harvard Univers- 
ity School of Business Administra- 
tion: Harry Meixell, Air Transport 
Association state relations man- 
ager; Glen B. Eastburn, manager 
Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce transportation department. 

► Tuesday — John Paul Jones, Des 
Moines attorney and private flyer; 
Arthur I. Moreman, chairman of 
CAA Non-scheduled^lying Ad- 
visory Committee; William D. 
Strohmeier, public relations man 
and flyer; Wolfgang Langewiesche, 
author and special consultant to 
Personal Aircraft Council; William 
T. Piper, president of Piper Air- 
craft Co. and chairman of Personal 
Aircraft Council; Admiral Marc 
A. Mitscher, U.S.N.; Wesley E. 
Keller, chairman of North Dakota 
Aeronautics Commission; Rep. 
Clare Booth Luce; Col. George C. 
Price, chief, AAF Office of Flying 
Safety; Morton Wilner, former 
deputy director, aircraft division, 
National Aircraft War Production 
Council; L. Welch Pogue, CAB 
chairman; Richard C. Palmer, NAA 
vice-president; Eugene E. Wilson, 
vice-chairman of United Aircraft 
Corp.; Gill Robb Wilson aviation 
editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

► Wednesday — Igor I. Sikorsky, 
engineering manager, Sikorsky 
Aircraft Div., United Aircraft; 
Sheldon B. Steers, Michigan Aero- 
nautics Director; Dr. Frank W. 
Hart of the University of Calif.; 
Dudley H. Dorr, Boston, Mass. 



WOODEN RUNWAY: 

A wooden runway over 4,000 ft. 
long and almost 300 ft. wide was 
used by the Japs outside Sapporo. 
They used thousands of planks 
about four inches deep. Capt. Rob- 
ert A. Hickerson (above), pilot of 
Gen. Eichelberger’s plane, says 
the field “is pretty bad." 
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New Powered Glider: The 16- hp. motor at the rear of the “pod" of 
this Bowlus-designed Bumblebee glider provides power for unassisted 
takeoffs, leisurely "thermal hunting” and return to landing field at the 
end of the day’s soaring. Bowlus believes the addition of a motor will 
do for soaring what the ski-lift did for skiing. 


Bowlus Testing 
New Powered Glider 

Two-place craft has 16-hp. mo- 
tor to permit take-offs and ther- 
mal-hunting; designer is en- 
thusiastic. 

The first post-war powered 
glider to be built and flown is being 
tested in Southern California by 
Hawley Bowlus, the widely-known 
builder of gliders and sailplanes. 

Already organized to build and 
market it, at a kit price Bowlus 
says will be "well under $1000,” 
is Nelson Aircraft Co. of San Fer- 
nando, Calif., whose president is 



The "Bumblebee's” Body: Front 
view of the Bowlus-designed Bum- 
blebee powered glider, shows the 
retractable tricycle landing geai , 
the plywood fuselage and the two- 
place side-by-side cockpit. Tip 
of propeller may be seen at rear 
of "pod.” 


Ted Nelson, glider enthusiast. 
Bowlus is vice-president. 

► Two-Place — A two-passenger 
aircraft, known to its builders as 
the Bumblebee, the glider clearly 
shows its design genesis in its close 
resemblance to the pre-war Bow- 
lus “pod” gliders. 

“I think this should do for soar- 
ing what the ski-lift did for 
skiing,” Bowlus said after the ini- 
tial test flight on a Mojave Desert 
dry lake. 

The Bowlus craft is notable as 
a development of the designer’s 
original glider design. It mounts 
a 16-hp. Righter 4-cyl. opposed, 
2-cycle engine running 3500 rpm. 
at rated power; and has a hand- 
cranked retractable tricycle land- 
ing gear. 

► Function — Essentially the Bum- 
blebee is a sport glider in which 
the engine is intended to serve as 
an auxiliary to be started or 
stopped at will and provide tow- 
less takeoffs as well as power for 
leisurely thermal-hunting and re- 
turn to point of takeoff after the 
day’s last thermal has shed its last 
ounce of lift. 

Bowlus rates the glider’s takeoff 
at 38 mph. and climb at the rate 
of 300 fpm. A 3-gal. fuel tank 
provides fuel for one and one-half 
hours of full-throttle flight. He 
reports the cruising speed to be 
75 mph. 

► Specifications — The glider has a 
wing span of 47 ft., a wing area of 
168 sq. ft., an overall length of 23 
ft., height of 5 ft., and an empty 
weight of 465 pounds. It has a pas- 
senger load allowance of 350 lbs. 

Construction of the pod, which 
bears a remarkable resemblance in 
nose contour to the tail and tail- 


All-Metal Skyfarer 

Tennessee Aircraft Inc. 
Skyfarer division, General Air- 
craft Corp., at Nashville, Tenn„ 
announced a streamlined all- 
metal post-war version of the 
two-place Skyfarer, one of two 
CAA-approved pre-war two- 
controi spinproof planes. The 
new version will have the 
same control and spinproof 
features developed by Dr. Otto 
Koppen, along with improved 
performance and passenger 
comfort. Deliveries, price and 
performance data will be re- 
leased early in 1946 after com- 
pletion of distribution plan- 
ning. 


gunner’s housing of the B-17 
Flying Fortress, is plywood and 
plexiglass. The wing is plywood, 
strut-braced. Tail surfaces are 
mounted upon a single hollow 
dural boom which also provides 
housing for tail control cables. 
Both wings and tail surfaces are 
easily dismounted for stowage or 
mounting on a trailer. 


New ACC Committees 

The Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, composed of the as- 
sistant secretaries of State, 
War, Navy and Commerce and 
the Chairman of CAB, has an- 
nounced eight subcommittees 
and special subcommittees 
which are delving into prime 
aviation problems. 

The subcommittees, with 
their chairmen, are: PICAO 
matters, Stockeley Morgan, 
State department aviation 
division chief; Technical 
Standards of Aeronautical 
Charts, Lieut. Comdr. Jere- 
miah Morton, Coast and Ge- 
odetic Survey; Demobilization 
of Aircraft Industry, no chair- 
man but with T. P. Wright, 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor, Capt. L. D. Webb, Navy 
BuAer, and Col. John G. 
Moore, AAF; Aviation Me- 
teorology,, Dr. Francis Reichel- 
derfer, chief U. S. Weather 
Bureau; Aviation Research and 
Information, no chairman. 

► Special Groups — Special sub- 
committees are: Foreign Air 
Bases and Rights, Joseph Wal- 
strom. State Department; 
Lighter-Than-Air Aircraft, Ir- 
ston R. Barnes, director of the 
economic bureau of CAB; 
Consolidation of Certain De- 
partmental Publications, Ben 
Stern, CAA. 
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Lonely Mojave Desert Test Base 
Will Try Out Nearly All New Craft 

Army finally permits disclosure of details about secret desert 
field at Muroc Dry Lake near Los Angeles; remote spot, with 
huge landing area, has high safety record. 

By SCHOLBR BANGS 


"Top secret” throughout the 
war, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand’s Muroc Flight Test Base 
will be the first-flight proving 
ground of practically all military 
fighters, bombers and power plants 
now under experimental develop- 

Full importance* of this lonely, 
Mojave Desert branch of Wright 
Field, so thoroughly guarded by 
isolation that not one instance of 
espionage marred its wartime rec- 
ord, now can be disclosed for the 
first time. 

► Hints — Infrequently published 
reports of spectacular new war- 
planes being tested at “a Califor- 
nia desert base” have been the 
only public indication of what has 
gone on at this Muroc Dry Lake 
experimental center, established in 
July, 1942. 

Col. Clarence A. Shoop, assigned 
to command of Muroc Flight Test 
Base following the European in- 
vasion during which he com- 
manded a P-38 photo reconnais- 
sance squadron, cites as some of 
the aircraft first flown or given 
accelerated tests at Muroc: Lock- 
heed’s XP-80 and XP-80A jet 
fighters; Bell’s XP-59, first Ameri- 
can jet plane; a series of Northrop 
flying wings, including the North- 
rop "Buck Rogers” XP-56 tailless 
fighter. The base also has been the 
scene of critical and secret war- 
time proving tests of radio-con- 
trolled bombs and planes, and of 
glider "snatch” takeoffs. 

► Huge Base — To those visiting 
MFTB for the first time the most 
dramatic aspect of the base is that 
its concrete flight ramp borders 
the world’s largest natural “flight 
strip,” seven miles wide and 12 
miles long — the table-flat expanse 
of the largest of the Mojave Des- 
ert’s hard, dry lake beds. 

During pre-war decades Muroc 
Dry Lake held distinction as a 
phenomenon of the West; a favored 
proving ground for racing cars; 
and the testing site of a series of 
experimental civilian airplanes, in- 
cluding several designed for early 
trans-ocean flights. 


t> Selection — Selection of Muroc 
early in the war for the flight test- 
ing of military prototypes under 
the safest possible conditions, both 
physically and from the standpoint 
of security, is credited to Col. 
Ralph P. Swofford, Jr., who, as 
chief of the fighter branch of the 
experimental engineering section 
of Wright Field, considered nu- 
merous other proposed sites 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. In setting up the base he 
had the coordinating assistance of 
Maj. Gen. B. W. Chidlaw, Assist- 
ant Chief of Air Staff, A.A.F., and 
'Col. D. J. Keirn, chief of the power 
plant section of Wright Field. 

With one exception, Muroc pro- 
vided the most ideal proving 
ground in existence. 

► Weather — It is practically free of 
flight-interrupting weather, and in 
early morning hours offers a sel- 
dom-varying uniformity of flight 
conditions day after day. Condi- 
tions are ideal for long series of 
stabilized flight tests, and during 
the past year the base had only 



Col. Clarence A. Shoop 


65/100 of 1 per cent of bad flying 
weather. 

Aside from the isolation of the 
place, where some of the staff per- 
sonnel have lived almost con- 
stantly for the past two and one- 
half years, and the blazing heat of 
mid-summer, Muroc’s only draw- 
back from the test pilot’s stand- 
point is the optical hazard of desert 
flying. Pilots new to the desert 
experience depth perception dif- 
ficulties, similar to those of ocean 
slick landings, in their Muroc 
landing approaches; and the lake's 
mirages can be as vicious as they 
are fantastic. 

From the standpoint of “secur- 
ity,” Muroc has proved to be the 
near-perfect safeguard against 
leaks on the dimensions, power 



First Published Photo of Secret Base: This air view of Muroc Flight 

Test Base, looking south, shows hangars, shops, barracks and the short 
taxi-strip leading onto the world’s largest airfield — seven by 12- 
mile Muroc Dry Lake. The long paved runway is for service and ferry- 
ing planes. Over the mountains on the horizon lies Los Angeles. 
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New Boeing Fighter 

Boeing Aircraft’s new single 
engine fighter, the XF8B-1, 
can be utilized as a fighter, tor- 
pedo plane, bomber, attack 
plane, interceptor or in many 
combinations of these types. 

It was developed for the 
Navy to combine in the desir- 
able features of many current- 
ly used aircraft. Among its 
unusual features are: a quick 
change power egg (the engine 
and all engine accessories) for 
ease of maintenance; com- 
pletely retractable tail wheel 
and arrester hook; and radio 
equipment in a parcel which 
can readily be installed or re- 
moved from the plane. 

► Two Propellers — The new 
craft is said to be the first fight- 
er designed for use of con- 
tra-rotating propellers. Its two 
131-2 foot diameter Aero-Prop 
propellers are driven by a 28- 
cylinder Pratt & Whitney air- 
cooled engine which provides 
a maximum of 3,600 horse- 
power and a service ceiling 
comparable to Boeing’s two 
four-engine bombers, the Fly- 
ing Fortress and Superfortress. 
Armament consists of six 20- 
mm. cannons mounted in the 
wing. Six 50-calibre machine 
guns may be substituted with- 
out any structural change in 
the plane. 


and performance of every secret 
prototype brought there for test- 
ing. Approximately 70 miles north- 
east of Los Angeles, the base is 
sufficiently removed from high- 
ways to permit close control of 
the curious. Military “No Park-v-, 
ing” signs post the nearest high- 
way bordering the lake shore, and 
military police enforce the order*-; 
► Future — Within the limitations of 
security still existing, 'it- can be 
surmised that during the coming 
year Muroc will be the scene of a 
tightly-scheduled program of tesW. 
ing all types of aircraft which 
were beginning to take iorm at the 
end of the war. 

There can be no doubt that fu- 
ture announcements of first flights 
of man faster than the speed of 
sound: of the development of mul- 
ti-engine jet bombers which will 
precede commercial jet transports; 
of economical new engines which 
will make jet flight commercially 
practical; and even the advent of 
man-carrying outer-space rocket 
aircraft will be incomplete with- 
out the label: 

“Tested At Muroc." 



New Boeing Fighter: Contra-rotating propellers are the most out- 
standing innovation of this single engine fighter developed for the Navy 
by Boeing Aircraft. A 28-cylinder Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engine 
drives two 13te-foot diameter Aero-Prop propellers, and provides a 
maximum of 3,600 horsepower resulting in a service ceiling comparable 
to Boeing’s Flying Fortress and Superfortress. 
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CAA Builds Irish Station 


Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion engineers have built a radio 
range and communications station 
for the Irish Government at 
Foynes. The job was supervised 
by John Doland, airways engineer, 
and John Lewis, signals engineer. 
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Safe Testing of Supersonic Planes 
Seen in New Radio Control Device 

AAF and Bell reveal satisfactory flights with one Airacomet 
controlling another, and ground truck taking over for land- 
ings; flight operation data is recorded on ground via tele- 
vision, making test pilot’s role unnecessary. 


Remote-control flight tests of 
high speed airplanes may prove 
the step by which aircraft re- 
search experts can surmount the 
formidable barrier of sonic speed. 

By using radio-controls refined 
from those previously used for 
target planes and guided missiles, 
AAF and industry researchers al- 
ready have accomplished high- 
speed flights with the jet-propelled 
Bell P-59 Airacomet remotely con- 
trolled from another plane or from 
a truck on the ground. 

► Method — According to an an- 
nouncement by Bell Aircraft Corp., 
two Airacomets were used in the 
experiments, one as mother plane, 
and the other as controlled or 
robot plane. In all the flights thus 
far, a safety pilot has flown in the 
cockpit of the controlled plane 
prepared to operate it in the event 
of failure of radio controls. 

Besides the radio controls, an 
important part of the experimental 
flights has been the transmission 
of flight operation data from the 
controlled plane to recording in- 
struments on the ground, by tele- 
vision and telemetering devices. 
The tests have been carried on for 
the last several months by Air 
Technical Service Command and 
Bell researchers at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

► New Approach — Projection of 
high speed radio-controlled flights 
and automatic transmission of 
flight data indicates an entire new 
approach to the.- technique— of - 
flight Apsting. whjih has 'change.fi ' 
only .Tn minor degree since the 
1920’s when Lt. Jimmy Doolittle*" 
was making his pioneering pull- 
out test&at old McCook' Field, in 
Dayton. 

ft- may be entirely possible to 
flight-test a radio-controlled plane 
to- -destruction if need be, in a high 
velocity dive which will determine 
the plane's reaction to supersonic 
speeds, and provide the designers 
vjii£h badly - needed information 
about the type of airfoil and de- 
sign which can fly at these speeds. 
Yet such a radio-controlled flight 
could be accomplished without 
hazard to the test pilot, and flight 


data would be reported automati- 
cally to a ground station up to 
the moment the plane disinte- 
grated or crashed. 

► Controls — The plane is controlled 
by a device similar to an autopilot 
known as a “rate” pilot, which is 
effective in diving and sharp turns 
as well as in level flight. Throttle, 
flaps, landing gear and brakes are 
actuated by electric motor units, 
which are operated by impulses 
from a radio receiver in the con- 
trolled plane. 

By manipulating a control box, 
which transmits the proper im- 
pulses to the controlled plane, 
a pilot in the mother plane, or 
in the truck on the ground, can 
warm up the robot plane, taxi, 
takeoff, climb, fly level, bank or 
turn, dive, loop or make any other 
maneuver, and then land it. 

Army Drops Controls 
Over Airline Activity 

Regulation of commercial air 
operations was back on a peace- 
time basis last week after Secre- 
tary of War Patterson signed a 
letter ending war-time controls 
over the air service pattern, retro- 
active to Oct. 29. 


Control Towers 

Action to keep in operation 
airport control towers, money 
for which has been withdrawn 
by the Army and Navy (Avia- 
tion News, Nov. 5), is now up 
to the Budget Bureau. CAA 
has asked the Bureau to ap- 
prove an immediate appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for staffing 
90 towers in the first six 
months of 1946. In its 1947 
budget, CAA is asking for $3,- 
121,000 for operating 110 tow- 

During the war, CAA main- 
tained 105 towers for, the 
armed forces. Decreasing mili- 
tary traffic will mean., dis- 
continuance of 15 of these, but 
expanded airline traffic will 
necessitate 20 new ones. 


The action means the carriers 
now can decide for themselves — 
without necessity for War Depart- 
ment approval, lately tacitly ad- 
ministered through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board — the timing and 
number of schedules they will of- 
fer, type of equipment they will 
use, number of stops at a certifi- 
cated point, and extent of charter 
operations. 

► About the only control remain- 
ing under Executive Order 8974, 
in fact, is that under which the 
airlines still must go to the Army 
if they wish to use Army air fields. 
Army sources say the order, under 
which priorities and service pat- 
tern controls were instituted, 
probably will continue on the 
books, though only an emergency 
will evoke it. 



Radio-Controlled Jetplane: A radio-controlled Bell P-59 Airacomet 
jet fighter is shown making a landing at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
controlled from the truck on the ground. It also can be controlled by 
the mother plane, another Airacomet, flying above it. 
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llinois U. Airport 
Is Commissioned 

$2,250,000 development dedi- 
cated; Gov. Green and Sen. 
Lucas urge aerial ROTC pro- 
gram be pressed. 

An important step in aviation 
education has been taken with the 
dedication of the University of Il- 
linois Airport, with ceremonies 
and an air show which were at- 
tended by approximately 40,000. 

Gov. Dwight H. Green and 
Senator Scott Lucas united in 
urging that flight training of stu- 
dents be a major objective of the 
University airport program, and 
they recommended, particularly, 
that the field be utilized for aerial 
ROTC training for the armed 

► Cooperation — Gov. Green said he 
did not expect the University to 
revolutionize aviation and added 
he was well aware that perhaps 
higher education had been a trifle 
slow in catching up with aviation’s 
prodigious development. 

“But if the research facilities 
here developed can help the air- 
lines study any specific problem, 
they will be available to them,” he 
said. “Similarly, I hope they (the 
airlines) will give the University 
the benefit of their experience and 
practical knowledge as it develops 
its program.” 

► Credit — Park Livingston, presi- 
dent of the University Board of 
Trustees and University President 
A. C. Willard gave Gov. Green 
primary credit for the $2,250,000 
airport, because of the Governor's 
cooperation in passage of neces- 
sary legislation and the appropria- 
tion of state funds. Also recog- 
nized in this connection was 
Senator Lucas, who aided in ob- 
taining $1,500,000 in federal funds, 


toward the total. 

Other expenditures will be nec- 
essary for airplanes and equipment 
for maintaining and flying them 
and for a heating plant and en- 
gines laboratory. The present 
hangar, obtained from a govern- 
ment field at a cost of $25,000, was 
purchased because of the scarcity 
of materials. It was dismantled, 
shipped to the University airport 
and reconstructed within twelve 
weeks. 

► Facilities — The site, six miles 
from the campus, is located in the 
center of a four square-mile area 
adequate for future expansion. 

The airport has an area of 762 
acres, larger than the present Chi- 
cago Municipal Airport. Other de- 
tails include: runways — three 

paved with concrete, each 5,300 
ft. long, 150-ft. wide, slab 8 inches 
thick; one, turfed, 4,000-ft. long, 
150-ft. wide: taxiways — paved 
with concrete, 50-ft. wide, total 
length 12,000 ft., slab, 9 inches 
thick. Both runways and taxiways 
will sustain a gross plane load of 

100.000 pounds for continuous 
operation. Intermittent landings 
and takeoffs of planes weighing 

130.000 pounds could be accom- 
modated. 

► Buildings — The total paved area 
is 338,000 square yards. The 
hangar is 360 ft. long and 100 ft. 
wide with 600 ft. of 20-ft. lean- 
to’s to be used for classroom and 
laboratories. 

Members of the University's 
Aeronautical Advisory Board in- 
clude W. J. Blanchard, general 

General Motors; Allan F. Bonnalie, 
United Airlines; L. R. Inwood, ex- 
ecutive assistant, TWA; J. E. 
Schaefer, vice-president, Boeing, 
Wichita division; Col. A. D. Tuttle, 
medical director, United Airlines 
and Bruce Ulhus, director, avia- 
tion education service of the CAA. 


AAF Cut Restored 

The Senate Appropriations 
Committee has recommended a 
restoration of $853,000,000 of 
the $12,166,313,000 clipped from 
the AAF appropriation by the 
House in reporting out the first 
appropriation recision bill last 

The restoration includes 
$85,000,000 for aircraft re- 
search and development, $564,- 
000,000 for operations expenses 
and $201,000,000 for personnel 
pay. On July 31, the AAF had 
an unobligated balance of $7,- 
623,638,241. Recovery through 
reimbursement and cancella- 
tion will boost this to $16,860,- 
092,718. 

► Under the recession bill re- 
ported $11,313,313,000 will be 
turned back, leaving an alloca- 
tion of $1,806,281,719 for the 
remainder of the fiscal year 
ending next July 30. 


Veterans’ Complaints 

A check of more than 150 vet- 
erans of military aviation service 
who attended a recent meeting in 
St. Louis sponsored by the Avia- 
tion Foundation, revealed that al- 
though aviation jobs were the top 
objective of the men less than two 
percent were so employed and 
more than 65 percent had no jobs 
at all. 

One veteran asserted part of the 
fault lies with the United States 
Employment Service, charging the 
agency does not include placement 
personnel with aviation experi- 
ence and has poor liaison with the 
aviation industry. 

► Advice — E. J. Watt, Foundation 
executive secretary, advised the 
men to round out their training 
to prepare for aviation employ- 
ment as opportunities develop. 



University of Illinois Airport: Aerial view of the tral apron. Airport has four functions— education 
762-acre airport. Hangar is at the left. Administra- and research, commercial service, private flying 

tion building will be located just beyond at the cen- service, and military training. 
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Interest in British 
Jet Work Stimulated 

Interest in British gas turbine 
development has been stimulated 
by two recent developments — the 
606-mph. record set by a Gloster 
Meteor fighter and the selection 
of Air Commodore Frank Whittle 
to give the first annual James 
Clayton Lecture to the British In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers. 

The lecture, entitled “The Early 
History of the Whittle Jet-propul- 
sion Gas Turbine,” outlined Whit- 
tle’s work from 1928, when he de- 
cided to build a gas turbine for 
aircraft, through the successful 
testing of the first flight article in 
May, 1941. 

► Record Flight — Although the 
Twin-jet Meteor which set the 
new record had been stripped of 
armament and given a high wax 
finish, and the Rolls Royce Der- 
went turbo-jets were reported as 
having been “souped up,” there 
was nothing special about its 
equipment. 

It has been estimated the power 
developed by these units would 
approach a combined total of 8,000 
hp. at the 600-mph. speed (in a 
turbo jet, one pound of thrust 
equals one horsepower at 375 
mph.) . When it is considered that 
the combined horsepower of four 
Wright Cyclone 18’s in propelling 
such sky giants as the Super- 
fortress, Constellation or Mars is 
not much more than this, one need 
not be surprised that a new speed 
record by a single-seater fighter 
was chalked up. With all that 
power, something had to give. 

► Development — Here is how the 
Derwent was developed. The 
early Whittle engines were char- 
acterized by “reverse flow" com- 
bustion. Air compressed by the 
centrifugal impeller entered one 
end of the combustion chamber, 
was mixed and burned, forced 
back around a sharp bend and ex- 
hausted from the same end it en- 
tered. The General Electric I-A 
unit (developed from the Whittle 
W2B) and the improved 1-16 (de- 
veloped from the later W 2/500) 
followed the reverse flow pattern. 
One of the Whittle units was given 
to Rolls Royce in 1941 so as to 
get quantity production as rapidly 
as possible for the then newly 
designed Meteor. The Rolls Royce 
engine was called the Welland, 
first of the “river” series of turbo- 
jets, named after various rivers 
in England. 

In the meantime, Maj. Frank B. 


P-80 Speed Test? 

The hurried trip of a top 
Lockheed executive to Wright 
Field may result in a challenge, 
within the month, of Britain’s 
newly claimed jet speed rec- 
ords. Ever since the British 
Gloster Meteor topped 600 
mph. in formal record flights, 
Lockheed officials have been 
harried by aides urging that 
the P-80 Shooting Star jet be 
aimed at the British speed 
crown. 

The belief is strong in the 
Lockheed organization that a 
P-80 could do the job. Lock- 
heed, however, is stymied by 
the Army, which to date has 
never allowed disclosure of the 
Shooting Star’s top speed. 
While Lockheed officials have 
been religious in observing the 
Army edict, the rumor exists 
in the vicinity of Wright Field 
that a P-80 once made a dem- 
onstration low-level run at a 
speed of 714 mph. 

► Site — If the Army relaxes, 
and Lockheed believes its P-80 
can break the British records, 
it is likely that the table- 
smooth expanse of Muroc Dry 
Lake in the Mojave Desert 
would be chosen for the record 
attempt. 


Halford, designer of the well- 
known Napier Sabre engine and 
now chairman of de Havilland 
Airplane Engine Co., had designed 
the H-l turbo-jet. This unit was 
more powerful than the Welland, 
and while based on the Whittle 
principles, it deviated from them 
in some important design details, 
notably the single-sided impeller 
instead of the double-sided im- 
peller, and "straight through” or 
"through flow” combustion, rather 
than reverse flow. This eliminated 
the sharp bend, permitting a 
smaller diameter for the unit as a 
whole and a more favorable 
nacelle installation. 

► Refined — The H-l underwent 
further development and was 
named the Goblin, becoming the 
power plant of the de Havilland 
Vampire on which both sections 
of de Havilland (the aircraft, and 
the engine company) worked 
closely together for a tailor-made 
design. The Vampire is regarded 
as potentially faster than the Me- 

The through-flow combustion of 
the H-l sold itself so well that it 
was adopted in the Rolls Royce 
Derwent (another of England’s 


rivers), set up as a replacement 
for the Welland, and currently in- 
stalled on the Meteor. 

► The General Electric 1-40 (now 
designated J-33) also employs the 
through-flow combustion principle. 
Further developments are under 
way for both Goblin and Derwent, 
including a modification of the lat- 
ter for propeller drive (“prop- 
jet”). Other Rolls Royce turbo-jets 
are under development, and at least 
one is in production, the Nene 
(still another river), reported as 
the most powerful gas turbine for 
jet propulsion now in production 
anywhere. All are of the cen- 
trifugal flow type. 

Nelson Appointed 
To Menasco Post 

Former WPB official named 
Eastern manager; TWA an- 
nounces seven personnel changes 
including choice of Warner as 
publicity director. 

Seven appointments by Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., 
all in the Intercontinental division; 
a former government official join- 
ing Menasco; and an executive ap- 
pointment were personnel changes 
noted during the week. 

► Henry P. Nelson, former director 
of the Aircraft Division of the War 
Production Board, has been ap- 
pointed eastern manager of Men- 
asco Manufacturing Co., with 
headquarters in Washington, where 
he served with the WPB for five 
years. He was director of the 
automotive reconversion program 
on special assignment. 

► William D. Mcwhort has been 
named treasurer of Menasco where 
he has been acting treasurer since 
April 15. 

‘ Brig. Gen. T. B. Wilson, TWA 
board chairman, announces the 
following appointments in the In- 
tercontinental division: 

► Eugene Patterson Warner has 
been made publicity director. He 
has been serving in a civilian ca- 
pacity with the Office of Strategic 
Services in Europe. Warner was 
on Time magazine at its outset, and 
later on the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, the Washington Post and Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. 

► Royal Robert Jordan, formerly 
assistant to Gen. Wilson, is made 
regional manager for France, Bel- 
gium and Holland, with head- 
quarters in Paris. Richard Maz- 
zarrini, who has been in airline 
activities since 1929, has been 
named regional manager for Italy, 
with headquarters in Rome. Robert 
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E. Montgomery, special assistant 
to the chairman of the board, be- 
comes regional manager for Eng- 
land, Scotland and Scandinavia, 
with headquarters in London. John 
Logan has been named regional 
manager for Eire with head- 
quarters at Dublin. Logan has 
been in charge of the company's 
intercontinental division activities 
under contract to the ATC at 
Prestwick. 

► Khalil Tamin has been named 
traffic manager at Cairo. Khalil 
was with Pan American Air 
Ferries in Miami, before being 
commissioned into the Army. 
Pierre Desautels, formerly traffic 
manager in Washington, has been 
named traffic manager for Switzer- 
land and is based at Geneva. 

Separate Agency 
Asked For Aviation 

Chairman Clarence Lea (D- 
Calif.) of House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, in 
collaboration with other members 
of the committee, has drafted a 
35-page bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of an independent 
Civil Aeronautics Commission. 

Although the date for introduc- 
tion of the bill is still indefinite, 
Lea reports that it will be the next 
piece of aviation legislation to be 
taken up by his committee. 

► Precedent — The bill, in general, 
follows the principles of the in- 
dependent Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority created by the 1938 CAA 
Act, Lea said, establishing an in- 


“Airborne” Movies 

Sound movies in flight as a 
regular passenger entertain- 
ment feature on the trans- At- 
lantic run were introduced by 
Pan American World Airways 
on the DC-4 Clipper which 
left La Guardia Field last 
Thursday. 'The program con- 
sisted of a full-length film, 
“The House on 92nd St.” and 
shorts. 

A modified 16 mm. projector, 
shock-mounted in the rear of 
the cabin, is used. The screen, 
27 by 38 in., is on vibrationless 
brackets on the forward bulk- 
head, 30 ft. from the projector. 
Three standard speakers in the 
ceiling carry the sound. Film 
is noninflammable. Present 
equipment weighs 62 lbs. but 
installations being developed 
will weigh 40 lbs. 


dependent civil aeronautics agen- 
cy and an independent air safety 
board. The designation “commis- 
sion" is being used, instead of 
“authority” to liken the proposed 
aviation organization to the other 
quasi - judicial, quasi - legislative 
agencies of government, such as 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 

The bill is not an omnibus avia- 
tion bill, and deals exclusively 
with the organization and func- 
tions of the proposed Civil Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

Meanwhile, the position of the 
President on the set-up of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has nar- 
rowed down to two possibilities: 
organization of CAA under the 
Commerce Department, as it now 
is, or its placement under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

► Presidential Hint — Since becom- 
ing President, Mr. Truman has 
made no statement indicating that 
he proposed transferring the CAA 
to the ICC. However, as late as 
last year, Truman called for an 
overall regulatory transportation 
agency, which would be the equiv- 
alent of placing CAA under ICC. 

Under the reorganization bill 
which has been passed by the 
House and is now up for action in 
the Senate, Truman would have 
power to switch CAA to ICC. 

Truman has indicated opposi- 
tion to the proposition of an inde- 
pendent civilian agency in a re- 
port on the Halleck bill, submitted 
to Congress through the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

► The Halleck measure contem- 
plates the same principle of an in- 
dependent aviation agency em- 
bodied in the bill drafted by Lea. 
Halleck’s bill is a one-page piece 
of legislation simply reverting the 
CAA to its status under the 1938 
Civil Aeronautics Act, prior to its 
1940 reorganization, as a part of 
the Commerce Department. Lea’s 
35-page bill goes into detail in de- 
fining the duties and functions of 
the officers and subdivisions of the 
proposed Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission. 

Correction 

The caption of a photograph 
used with an article in the Nov. 12 
issue of Aviation News describing 
Aerojet Engineering Corp., identi- 
fied Aerojet’s sales manager and 
chief test pilot as E. E. Wilson. 
The caption should have identified 
him as E. E. Nelson. 


PhiladelphiaTerminal 
Due To Close Dec. 1 

Northeast Airport, opened less 
than six months ago as Philadel- 
phia’s major wartime air terminal, 
is slated for closing Dec. 1 in a 
survey reportedly submitted by the 
six major airlines serving the city. 
The findings have not been re- 
leased, but their substance was 
outlined by an airlines’ official. 

The new airport, the survey dis- 
closed, came off a poor second to 
Southwest Airport in favor of both 
commercial shippers and indivi- 
dual passengers. Northeast’s $3,- 
000,000 worth of equipment and 
facilities, the official indicated, may 
be allowed to lie idle until the 
city’s air traffic expands sufficient- 
ly to make use of them again. 

► Mail — The Post Office will trans- 
fer its air mail services to South- 
west on the same date. 

Northeast Airport was rushed to 
completion and finally opened last 
July 1 after extensive delay due to 
lack of funds for passenger, mail 
and cargo facilities. In December, 
1943, a Government order had 
closed Southwest Airport for mil- 
itary reasons. 


San Diego Air Show 

A partially-completed flying 
automobile, the Roadplane, de- 
signed by Norman V. David- 
son, former Consolidated Vul- 
tee engineer, had its first 
public showing last week at the 
San Diego “Aerocade.” David- 
son says he plans to build the 
plane himself commercially, 
put it on the market within a 

► The two-place land-and-air 
craft has detachable wings 
which are left at the airport 
when the ship is used as an 
auto. It is powered with a 
75-hp. pusher engine, has tri- 
cycle landing gear, conven- 
tional controls and 36-ft. wing- 

Other exhibits included the 
experimental Pentecost Hoppi- 
copter (AyiATlON News, May 
28-June 4) and several more 
conventional new model light- 
planes, representing 12 manu- 
facturers. 

► More than 10,000 paid to see 
the air show which the spon- 
sor, San Diego Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said would 
be made an annual event. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

First Post-War Canadian-Designed 
Lightplane Goes Into Production 

Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., announces its Model 80 Canuck is ex- 
pected to sell for "just over $3,000”; says tests reveal very fine 
flight characteristics. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


A high-wing strut-braced two- 
place monoplane of fabric-covered 
metal construction is the first Ca- 
nadian-designed post-war personal 
plane to go into production. Des- 
ignated the Model 80, or Canuck, 
by its manufacturer, Fleet Air- 
craft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario, the 
plane is expected to sell for “just 
over $3,000” powered with a 75- 
hp. Continental, Lycoming or 
Franklin engine at the purchaser’s 
option. A fixed pitch propeller on 
the prototype may be replaced by 
an adjustable pitch prop, and the 
electric starter also will be op- 
tional equipment. 

The manufacturer quotes a 100- 
mph. cruising speed for the plane 
with 75 percent of power, and a 
top speed of 108 mph. with stalling 
speed at 45 mph., a 500 feet per 
minute rate of climb at sea level, 
a 12,000 ft. service ceiling, 400 
mile cruising range and 25 miles 
per gallon cruising fuel consump- 
tion. 

► Visibility — Visibility has been 
stressed in the design. The en- 
gine has been mounted at an angle 
which offers good visibility 
straight forward, even with tail- 
wheel touching down. The side 
windows extend back to give the 
pilot 350 degrees visibility in a 
horizontal plane, while the trans- 


parent windshield panel is con- 
tinued in a skylight effect over- 
head which provides 150 degrees 
visibility from the cowl to the sky 

The plane is built more sturdily 
.than many American lightplanes, 
being designed throughout to 
withstand seven G’s, permitting 


full acrobatics by U. S. factors, 
the manufacturer reports. The 
Canuck has been subjected to ter- 
minal velocity dives of 170 mph. 
without appreciable flutter in the 

► Spins — Flight characteristics are 
the subject of enthusiastic com- 
ment by Fleet designers and test 
pilots. They report the plane will 
fly level over the test course at 
48 mph. three miles above stall 
speed. In spin tests 125 pounds 
of lead were loaded 50 inches be- 
hind the center of gravity yet 
after a 15-turn spin the plane re- 
covered in less than two turns 
with hands off. As the plane slows 
to stall speed a tail buffeting gives 
warning, while at the stall the nose 
drops slightly and recovered can 
be made in power-on stalls with a 
loss of only 50 feet altitude. Con- 
trol force must be used to main- 
tain a spin. 

In trimmed flight, the pilots re- 
port, the plane can be controlled 



First Canadian Post-war Personal Plane Design: Unusually good vis- 
ibility and otherwise conventional lines characterize the first post-war 
Canadian lightplane design to go into production. The two-place plane, 
the Model SO Canuck, built by Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario, 
is shown above in flight, and below at its home plant with company of- 
ficials, left to right, Walter H. Deisher, vice-president and general man- 
ager; George Otter, chief engineer, and A. Caggie, production manager. 
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Canuck Data 

Performance data and spec- 
ifications announced by Fleet 
Aircraft Ltd., for the two- 
place Model 80 Canuck in- 
clude: 

Span — 34 ft. 

Height — 6 ft. 6 in. 

Length — 22 ft. 4 inches 

Landing gear tread — 73% 
inches 

Powerplant — 75 hp. Conti- 
nental 

Weight empty — 850 pounds 

Gross weight — 1,425 pounds 

Fuel capacity — 16 gallons 

Top speed — 108 mph. 

Cruising speed — 100 mph. 

Stall speed — 45 mph. 

Range — 400 miles 

Fuel consumption — 4 gal- 
lons/hour. 


laterally and directionally by use 
of ailerons alone, by rudder alone, 
or by a third unique method: 
manipulating the doors. 

► Roomy — The cockpit is described 
as roomy for two persons, side-by- 
side, with large luggage compart- 
ment behind the seats. Empty, 
the plane weighs 858 lbs. with 


gross weight of 1,425 lbs. The 
useful load includes pilot and pas- 
senger, 340 lbs.; fuel and oil, 122.5 
lbs.; and baggage and extra equip- 
ment, (including starter and fire 
extinguisher 104.5 lbs. The two 
doors are wide for easy access of 
passengers and have sliding win- 

Toe-operated Goodyear or Fire- 
stone brakes and a Scott steerable 
and full swivelling tailwheel are 
installed. Full dual controls are 
provided, with option for stick or 
wheel control. The plane has been 
designed with special attention to 
easy accessability of vital parts for 
adjustment and maintenance. It 
is offered optionally with wheels, 
skis or floats. 

► Other Models — The manufac- 
turer expects the Canuck Model 
80 to be the first of several per- 
sonal planes which it will produce. 
The company has been operating 
in Canada since 1930, having man- 
ufactured among other planes the 
Finch biplane primary trainer, the 
Fort monoplane primary trainer, 
the twin-engined Model 50 
freighter, and under license, the 
Fairchild M-62 or Cornell primary 
trainer for the Royal Canadian Air 


Plant Aids Club 

Plans to make ten new Lus- 
combe Silvaires available to 
the non-profit Silvaire Flying 
Club of Luscombe Airplane 
Corp., employees at Dallas, 
have been announced by Leo- 
pold H. P. Klotz, Luscombe 
president. Club members will 
be permitted to fly during 
working hours and replacement 
parts and hangar storage will 
be supplied at low cost to en- 
courage as many employees as 
possible to learn to fly. The 
company conducted a similar 
flying club among its employees 
before the war. More than 80 
workers already have indi- 
cated their desire to partici- 
pate in the new club. 


Pre-cut T-hangar 
Put on Market 

A pre-fabricated T-hangar for 
personal plane owners and small 
airport operators which can be 
supplied with or without two addi- 
tional rooms for shop and office 
space at the rear of the hangar, 
has been announced by Washburn 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton. N. J. 
The company, headed by R. H. 
Washburn, former sales manager 
for Luscombe Airplane Corp., has 
already placed one of its hangars 
on display at the Princeton, N. J. 
airport. 

Wooden structural members, 
sheathing and roofing are pre-cut, 
ready for quick assembly and de- 
signed for lightness to reduce ship- 
ping costs. The main truss is made 
in three sections and stressed for 

Roofing is corrugated galvanized 
sheetmetal, and the sheathing is in 
sections of Homasote structural 
board, resistant to weather. Hangar 
doors are overhead type built in 
three sections, operating on rollers 
and counterbalanced to permit lift- 
ing with minimum effort. 

► Two Sizes — Two sizes of hangars 
are being produced, both with out- 
side width of 40 feet. The smaller 
hangar, designed for lightplanes, 
is 24 feet deep, has a door clear- 
ance 38 feet by 7 feet 9 inches. The 
larger hangar which will accom- 
modate Waco, Stearman and Fair- 
child planes has 38-foot clearance, 
9-foot 9-inch door height and 
depth of 32 feet. The office or 
workshop rooms when supplied 
with this hangar measure 12 feet 
by 16 feet each. 



TAYLORCRAFTS TRAVEL BY RAIL: 

First carload shipment of Taylorcraft personal planes since 1941 left 
the Alliance, Ohio, plant last week by rail to Northwest Aircraft Dis- 
tributing Corp., Vancouver, Wash. The standard railroad boxcar con- 
tained six- complete planes with wings, struts and landing gear removed 
and stacked as shown in one-half of the car above. Planes were two- 
place 65 hp. Model BC12Ds. Taylorcraft expects to deliver 600 planes 
by year’s end, after which production schedules will move "sharply 
upward » #*•■! 
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Production of 40,000 Lightplanes 
In Next 12 Months Indicated 

Continental Motors Corp. president says his firm alone has 
orders for delivery of 34,739 motors, or about 90 percent of 
all manufacturers’ proposed plane output. 


Land- Water Base 
In Michigan Typical 

Small field beside lake provides 

for both types of aircraft, with 

shops and hangars used jointly. 

Typical of the small inland sea- 
plane bases which may be ex- 
pected to become more numerous 
in the next few years is the Austin 
Lake airport and seaplane base of 
Irving T. Woodhams, ten miles 
south of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Woodhams had been operating 
charter service and flight instruc- 
tion at Kalamazoo Municipal Air- 
port until 1938 when he decided 
to open his own field on a farm his 
family had owned since 1912. His 
field has a 2,300-ft. North-South 
runway, a 2,400-ft. East-West 
runway (both turf) and a half 
mile of lake frontage for sea- 
planes. Hangars are near the lake, 
and the seaplanes are hauled out 
of the lake at night and “stabled” 
with the landplanes. 

► Private Base — A traffic problem 
during a CPT program at the small 
field caused the use of floatplanes 
by one group of students. The pro- 
gram was successful, but was later 
discontinued and since that time 
the seaplane base has been oper- 
ated entirely for private pilots. 

The lake is large enough to pro- 
vide a two-mile "runway” in any 
direction with adjoining lakes 
nearby on three sides in case of 
forced landings. Because of shal- 
low water the waves never get 
large enough to cause taxiing diffi- 
culties, Woodhams reports, and 
gusty conditions are almost non- 
existent. 

► No Boating — There are no large 
boats or speed boats on the lake to 
interfere with the floatplanes and 
amphibians. Most of the time he 
has been operating from three to 
six float planes. A large group of 
private pilots in his area are 
anxious to own seaplanes and use 
them in hunting and fishing trips 
to lakes farther north, away from 
other means of transportation, 
Woodhams reports. 

Currently the seaplanes are 
handled by a dolly and a tractor. 
Post-war improvements, as soon as 
material and labor permit, will in- 
clude a ramp and improved dolly 
so that the plane may be hauled 
up on its own power. Woodhams 
also is planning to construct a 
group of overnight cabins and a 
restaurant which.is scheduled to be 
ready next summer to serve tran- 


On the basis of orders for 34,- 
739 Continental four and six- 
cylinder aircraft engines, to be 
delivered within the next 12 
months, C. J. Reese, president, 
Continental Motors Corp., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., predicts a total U. S. 
production of between 35,000 and 
40,000 lightplanes in that period. 
Dollar volume of this production 
would be close to $100,000,000. 

A survey conducted by Conti- 
nental indicates that this company 
will supply powerplants for 90 per 
cent of all personal planes built 
next year, in ranges of 65 to 185 
hp. 

► Production — If this volume is 


reached it will mean that the 
lightplane manufacturers will pro- 
duce from 50 to 66 per cent more 
personal planes in the first post- 
war year than were in existence 
in this country before the war. 
There were 24,134 registered pri- 
vate planes in 1941. Present regis- 
tration, including surplus planes 
converted to private use amounts 
to approximately 31,000. 

Reese based his dollar volume 
forecast on an average sales price 
of approximately $2,500, although 
a number of the planes will be 
priced around $2,000. 

> Advantages — Six plane builders 
expect to make from 3,000 to 



Scaplane-Landplane Base: At Austin Lake, near Kalamazoo, Mich., 

Irving T. Woodhams operates a personal plane airport with both sea- 
plane and landplane facilities. Proximity of landing field to lake makes 
it possible to use hangar facilities and shops for both land and seaplanes. 
At anchor is Sikorsky S-39 single-engine amphibian. Below: Aeronca 
and Taylorcraft floatplanes are parked on beach, while Fairchild 24 
and another Aeronca are “tied down” to anchored floats off shore. 
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6,000 airplanes apieee, in the first 
year, he said. 

Reese pointed to advantages of 
mass production made possible by 
the larger volume, in use of spe- 
cial purpose machine tools for en- 
gines. This together with simplifi- 
cation of design to achieve a high 
degree of parts interchangeability 
between 6-cylinder and 4-cylinder 
engines is making possible im- 
portant gains in manufacturing ef- 
ficiency, he said: 

Tour May Draw 
1,200 Lightplanes 

At least 1,200 private planes 
from all states east of the Rocky 
Mountains are expected to partici- 
pate in the revival of the annual 
winter lightplane tour to Florida 
which will be held Dec. 26- Jan. 
20 . 

The Gulf Oil companies will 
provide free gasoline and oil to 
air tourists in planes of 125 hp. or 
less for the fifth time since the 
tours were started in 1937. Largest 
previous participation was 1,400 
lightplanes in 1941. 

^Details — Eleven plane manufac- 
turers are participating in the 
tour — Aeronca?' Globe, Luscombe, 
Piper, Taylorcraft, Stinson, Engi- 
neering & Research Corp., Culver, 
Commonwealth, Funk and Harlow. 
Flyers desiring to participate 
should adders questions of eligi- 
bility to thafrjbwn plane manufac- 
turer. InvitatiSns are being issued 
by the plane manufacturers, and 
as soon as acceptances are re- 
ceived, courtesy books for gasoline 
and oil, which will be honored at 
more than 50 airports on routes to 
Florida and return, will be sent 

The tour is set up to permit the 
flyers to plan their own departures, 
landings, and length of stay at 
their convenience, to get as much 
benefit out of the cross country 
flying experience as possible. 

► Simplified — The 1937 tour, first 
in the series, was arranged so 
that planes gathered at specified 
points along the way and were 
guided to their destination by 
wing leaders. Later tours however 
have been handled without the 
mass flights, simplifying service 
problems and eliminating overtax- 
ing of eating and sleeping facilities. 

The tour’s dates include the 
dates of the All-American Air 
Maneuvers at Miami, Jan., 4-6, 
which many of the air tourists are 
expected to attend. 


Briefing 


For Private Flyers 


Aeronautical Training Society, which includes among its members 
most of the biggest airport service operators and schools, is being asked 
to expand its membership to take in additional members. Up until 
now the society has frozen its membership to include only the original 
civilian flight school operators who provided training for AAF cadets, 
WASPs, and cadets from some other countries. However, with the 
last training program ended some time ago, it appears likely that ATS 
may change its name and take in additional members to become a 
peacetime spokesman for a -larger group of operators. This would 
require membership action, presumably at the annual winter meeting, 
or if it is deemed urgent enough, by action of the board of directors 
and a mail vote of the membership. The metamorphosis appears logical 
in view of the retrogression of National Aviation Trades Association, 
and the fact that most of the operators most financially able to support 
such a group, already are ATS members. 

NORTH AMERICAN STRAW— ’‘Straw in the wind” was the pub- 
lication in the North American Aviation, Inc., “Skywriter,” recently, 
of the photo of Ken Bowen, who has been assigned as project engineer 
on a new North American “non-military airplane.” The plane may 
well be the four-place low-wing monoplane which North American is 
reported grooming for entry in the personal plane market. (“Aviation 
News,” Sept. 24.) 

CAP SEARCH MISSION ACCOMPLISHED— Two lightplanes of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Civir Air Patrol group were sent out recently at Coast 
Guard request, to search for i$$ug which had been missing on Lake Erie 
since the night before, after a search by surface vessels was unable to 
fiq$ the crippled vessel. Within 10 minutes of their arrival at the prob- 
able location both planes spotted the tug, independently. They returned 
Coast Guard lifeboat, at a beach station, signaled it to follow, and 
circled the tug until the rescue boat arrived. 

AIR MARKING SURVEY — A complete aerial survey of Connecticut 
to determine the best locations for painting of air markers to guide 
other flyers, has been started by members of the Connecticut CAP state 
wing. The State Aeronautics Commission is cooperating. 

STUDENT PILOT GUIDE — CAA has prepared a seven-page digest 
ofe«jnformation on rules and requirements for safe operation of aircraft 
including all information needed by student pilots to pass their written 
tests. The digest urges the continuing of study beyond the bare es- 
sential requirements of a private license. The student pilot guide may 
be obtained from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Commerce 
Bldg., Washington, without charge. 

PARKS TO HANDLE BENDIX— Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, 
East St. Louis, III., has signed to distribute Bendix “Flightweight” per- 
sonal plane radio equipment throughout its territory — Illinois, Indiana, 
northern Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. In addition to 
handling the equipment at the five Parks bases in this territory, Oliver 
L. Parks, head of the organization, is appointing additional dealers in 
the territory to sell and service the radios and some to handle sales 
only on a package-goods basis, without service facilities. 

30 YEARS OF FLIGHT — At Muskegon, Mich., last week, fellow 
pilots paid tribute to Cecil R. Sinclair, who still is active as a flight in- 
structor and CAP member, on the 30th anniversary (Nov. 15) of his 
first solo flight. Sinclair was a flight instructor in both World War's 
I and II, was a former aerial photographer, government aircraft in- 
spector, -^barnstorming stunt flyer, transport pilot, and test pilot for 
Heftry'Ford. In 1937 he came to Muskegon to establish his own flight 
school. He first became interested in aviation in 1909 when he restored 
an exhibition biplane to'flying 'condition after a crash. He worked with 
several other pioneer plane builders on several planes and finally made 
his first solo after 2 hours 50 minutes dual time. 

— Alexander McSurely 
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Battle Veteran with a Bright Future 


This is a fighting Aeroprop, one 
of thousands used on Allied air 
armadas. With the war won, its 
battle performance now assures 
it an equally brilliant future. 

The lightness, strength, and 
simplicity of this General Motors 
propeller adapt it to the exacting 
standards of commercial use. Its 
automatic, constant-speed opera- 
tion, compact unit construction, 


and ribbed-steel hollow blades 
are among other Aeroprop fea- 
tures important to peacetime 
flight. 

The Aeroprop continues to 
benefit by intensive research, 
engineering, and production 
development. That means con- 
tinued improvement to meet 
changing needs. As it stands 
today, however, the war-proved 


Aeroprop represents basic 
achievements in propeller design 
and operation that will contrib- 
ute greatly to flying’s future. 



load . . .Strength for safety.. .Simplicity 
for easy service. . .Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for (light efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 
for reliability. 
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WHAT’S BEHIND THE NEW 





w AIRCRAFT 
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JVionths of work by 250 engineers . . . more than a million dollars in 
engineering and development costs . . . help explain why the Martin 202 
obsoletes all commercial transports of her class. And behind that stands 
the longest aircraft building experience in the industry ... 36 years long. 
The history of Martin is a record of development of new and better types 
of aircraft . . . which time and again have rendered obsolete all compar- 
able aircraft of their time. We show above a few of many Martin planes 
. . . which have helped write the record of aviation's progress. Now, 
out of this rich background, Martin presents the 202 ... a plane which 
ushers in a new era of progress and profit for the airlines, with fares 
below first-class railroad rates for the flying public. We give you more 
facts about this great new luxury airliner in the box below. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 



Private Plane Center 
Mapped at Tampa 

Plans for conversion of Peter O. 
Knight airport, at Tampa, Fla., 
from an airplane terminal to a 
private plane center, following the 
transfer Dec. 1 of airline activities 
to Drew Field, developed for AAF 
use during the war, are being com- 
pleted by the Hillsborough County 
(Fla.) Aviation Authority. It is 
expected the transfer will be made 
whether or not the army releases 
Drew Field to the authority on- 
that date, since an agreement is 
already in effect for joint use by 
airlines and the army. 

The authority will rent airport 
land at the private plane center 
to individuals and firms, on a ten 
year lease for construction of 
buildings to house plane supply 
stores, repair shops, aviation 
schools and other facilities. On ex- 
piration of the lease the buildings 
would revert to the airport. Sev- 
eral individuals and firms already 
have indicated their willingness to • 
construct buildings under such an 
arrangement. Meanwhile the au- 
thority plans to construct an 
operations building and shop lean- 
to, and to paint the administration 
building, in preparation for the 
private flyers. 

Cincinnati Planning 
Airport Program 

Lunken ' Field, at present the 
municipal airport of Cincinnati. 
Ohio, would be designated as a 
major base for personal and me- 
dium sized planes, and eight other 
smaller fields in the area would 
be designated to serve personal 
planes, under a program which has 
been authorized by the Cincinnati 
city council. 

The plan provides for construc- 
tion of a new major airport at a 
total cost of $9,203,000 at Blue Ash, 
north of the city, which the en- 
gineering firm of Giffels & Vallet, 
Detroit consultants, estimates can 
be amortized in 40 years. The en- 
gineering firm, as reported in Air 
Transport, expects that by 1960 
there will be at least 1,010 private 
plane owners in the Cincinnati 
area. The large Boone County air- 
port, just across the river in Ken- 
tucky, is recommended for use as 
a temporary commercial airport 
until the Blue Ash field can be de- 
veloped, and as a secondary air- 
port for both commercial and 
other types of planes, later. 


NASAO Directors 

Regional directors of the 
National Association of State 
Aviation officials elected at the 
recent St. Louis convention of 
the association, in addition to 
the officers announced in last 
week's Aviation News, are: 

Region 1, Arthur Tully, Jr., 
Massachusetts aeronautics di- 
rector; Region 2, Asa Roun- 
tree, Alabama aeronautics di- 
rector; Region 3, Leslie L. 
Schroeder, Minnesota aero- 
nautics commissioner; Region 
4, Robert Adams, chief, aero- 
nautical division, Louisiana 
department of public works; 
Region 5, I. V. Packard, 
Nebraska aeronautics director; 
Region 6, Joseph Burgin, Utah 
aeronautics director, and Re- 
gion 7, W. G. Furgason, Mon- 
tana Aeronautics Commission 
secretary. 


Surplus Lightplanes 
All Sold in Canada 

Canada has now sold all its ap- 
proximately 500 surplus light- 
planes. including Fleet Finches, 
de Havilland Tiger Moths, and 
Stinson 105’s it is reported by War 


Assets Corp., government surplus 
disposal board. 

Only one type of light plane re- 
mains for later disposal, the Fair- 
child Cornell (PT-26A) which has 
not yet been declared surplus in 
quantity by the RCAF. Some of 
these are expected to be declared 
surplus shortly. About 53 Cornells 
have been sold. 

► Transports — Only one type of 
transport, the Cessna twin-engine 
Crane, now is available for surplus 
sale in Canada in numbers. This 
is the only one of the surplus 
planes licensable for use in Can- 
ada, and 60 of these aircraft have 
been sold up to Sept. 30, 1945. For 
sale outside Canada WAC has 
large quantities of Anson II and 
Anson IV twin-engined transports, 
of which some 40 have been sold 
in the past primarily to Latin- 
American countries. 

► Because the RCAF finds the 
Noorduyn Norseman (UC-64) a 
good utility machine, and because 
the company is now building im- 
proved models for airline oper- 
ators, the RCAF has not declared 
any of its Norsemen as surplus. 
Only one has been sold as surplus 
by WAC. 

All 10 Grumman Goose amphi- 
bians available for surplus have 
been sold by WAC, as have a few 
de Havilland Dragon Fly twin- 



KEY CULVER SALES GROUP: 

Eight of the nine key dealers in the postwar sales organization of Culver 
Aircraft Corp., are shown above with other Culver personnel, at a recent 
sales meeting at Wichita where the Model V Culver two-place plane was 
introduced. Left to right: seated, Alton Walker, Monterey, Calif.; E. G. 
Kidwell and Harry N. Royster, Los Angeles; J. W. Marshall, Beaumont, 
Texas; T. Bowring Woodbury, Culver president; Kendal Hockensmith 
and Rege Ott, Portland, Ore.; standing, Otis Edgerton, Alexandria, La.; 
Gerald Francis, Lansing, Mich.; I. W. Baldwin and Gordon Diver, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Judson G. Sherrill, Richmond, Va.; R. R. Nadal, general 
sales manager; Verne M. Laing, general counsel; W. W. Taylor, western 
sales manager; Robert C. Faris, eastern sales manager; J. M. Napier, 
service manager. Paul L. Cromelin, Augusta, Ga., dealer was not present 
for the picture. 
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engined transports. Surplus air- 
craft now left for which no mar- 
ket is anticipated are combat 
aircraft including the Hurricane, 
Fairey Battle, Westland L ysander 
reconnaissance plane, Bolingbroke 
bomber, Anson I and Anson III. 
Digby bomber, Yale and Harvard 
trainers, and Shark fighter. 

Denver Store Sells 
8 Ercoupes in Week 

Three oilmen, two ranchers, a 
frozen foods manufacturer, a de- 
partment store manager, a physi- 
cian and a housewife purchased 
post-war Ercoupes, the first week 
they went on sale at downtown 
department store of J. C. Penney 
Co.. Denver, in cooperation with 
nearby Sky Ranch Airport. 

Delivery was promised within 
approximately three months to the 
customers who paid $250 down, 
the balance due on delivery. Inci- 
dentally the Colorado customers 
pay $3108.88 for their Ercoupes, 
including a two percent sales tax. 

► Timesaver — Don Reed. Delta, 
Colo., 290 miles from Denver, 
plans to commute between his 
home and Denver, to carry on his 
frozen foods business. He has 
been flying by chartered plane, but 
is taking flying lessons in prepara- 
tion for delivery of his own plane. 
He can make the trip in an hour 
and 40 minutes by plane as against 
8 hours by auto and 14 hours by 
train. 

One of the oilmen purchasers 
ordered his plane equipped with 
skis for winter flying to remote oil 
fields in Wyoming. The oilmen 
said they expected to be able to 
carry small replacement parts into 
the fields, saving considerable time 
over surface shipments. 

The Denver store is displaying a 
new Ercoupe on its second floor in 
a department known as the Wom- 
en's Sky Ranch, where outdoor 
clothing and related merchandise 
is also exhibited. 

State Plane 'Rental’ 

A plan for emergency use of 
state-owned aircraft by Michigan 
departmental officials has been ap- 
proved by the Michigan Adminis- 
trative Board. 

Departments using the two 
Army surplus twin-engine Cess- 
nas for official travel purposes will 
be charged approximately $20 per 
hour by the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission. Use will be limited 
to emergencies. 


Deaf Students Solo 

Three flight students at Ling 
Field, Akron, Ohio, who re- 
cently soloed on the same day, 
discussed their preliminary ar- 
rangements on their fingers. 
Two of them are entirely deaf, 
the third has his hearing badly 
impaired. 

Recently liberalized CAA 
physical requirements made it 
possible for all three — William 
Wilkins, 24; Michael Forese, 
22, and Peter Petrides, 25, to 
obtain waivers and student pi- 
lot certificates. Wilkins soloed 
after only five hours of in- 
struction. 

► Above Average — Earl Pa- 
kurar, their instructor, said he 
learned the rudiments of the 
deaf sign language himself 
while instructing them, and 
used it to converse with them. 
He described their “feel” of 
the controls, and their aptitude 
at learning to fly, as well above 
average. Because of their 
handicap they must take a 
special flight test with a CAA 
inspector before receiving pri- 
vate pilot's licenses. 


Private Hangars Built 
By Pittsburgh Firm 

Graham Aviation Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is building private plane 
row-hangars of concrete block, 
each building 430 by 45 ft. The 
buildings, assembled on location 
have steel windows, long-span 
roof joists, built-up roofing and 
aluminum-faced lift doors. The 
individual hangars taper in width 
from 44 to 40 feet, and a 20 foot 
lean-to for engine overhauls is 
attached. 

The company already has con- 
structed 30 of the individual 


hangars at Pittsburgh's City- 
County Airport, and plans to 
build 40 more at the Johnstown, 
Penna., Municipal Airport and 
others at Cumberland, Md. 

► Demand — W. J. Graham, presi- 
dent, reports that three applicant 
a day for hangar rental space are 
being turned down at the Pitts- 
burgh field because of lack of 
hangar space. 

The Graham company also has 
designed another type hangar for 
maintenance work, 289 by 64 ft. 


Howard Reconvert 
Hawthorne Field 

Hawthorne Field, Orangeburg. 
S. C., last civilian flight school for 
AAF cadets, has been converted 
into a commercial aircraft sales 
and repair base by Beverly How- 
ard, president of Hawthorne Fly- 
ing Service. Howard has arranged 
with RFC for lease of the flight 
line buildings at the field, includ- 
ing two steel hangars, a three- 
story operations building, a pilots' 
building, and use of the field itself. 

The field will be headquarters 
for Howard’s chain of airport op- 
erations at Jennings Airport, 
Orangeburg; Greensboro - High 
Point, Fayetteville and Rocky 
Mount, N. C., Albany, Ga., and the 
affiliated . Air Services, Inc., at 
Washington National Airport. 

► Shops — One of the hangars will 
be equipped for complete overhaul 
of all types of planes while the 
other will be used for storage of 
new Piper and Beechcraft planes, 
for which Hawthorne is a distribu- 
tor. Hangar lean-tos will be used 
for additional storage and shop 
space. The pilots’ building will be 
converted into an office building, 
with additional offices and a res- 
taurant in the operations building. 



“Ercoupe" In Denver Store: Seven Ercoupes sold in the first day's busi- 
ness at the J. C. Penney Co. downtown store in Denver, was the record 
set up after the placing of a new Ercoupe on the second floor of the store 
in the Women’s Sky Ranch department. The store is handling sales in 
cooperation with Sky Ranch Airport, nearby private field. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


A helicopter can easily hover low enough for pilot 
and passengers to talk with people on the ground 
nearby. The Kellett XR-8 helicopter, shown above, 
"stood still in the air” by the hour, at only one foot 
altitude , during its test period. When all was ready, 
restraining cables were loosed and its cross-country 
flying career began. 

The XR-8 can fly forward, backward or sideways. 
It can rise or descend vertically, permitting take-offs 
and landings in any space large enough for safe 
clearance of its own blades. 

Kellett has been active in the design of rotary 
wing aircraft— helicopters and autogiros— for over 
16 years. More advanced models than the XR-8 are 


on Kellett drawingboards and in Kellett work- 
shops today. 

The final word in helicopter design will not be 
written for some time to come. Many engineering 
problems must be solved before helicopters are 
brought into practical daily use. Progress already 
achieved, however, more than justifies the man- 
hours that must still be spent by Kellett and other 
organizations active in this field. Their objective is 
to make helicopters available for exacting travel and 
transport jobs, in areas and under conditions where 
no other air, land or water craft can operate. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp., Upper Darby (Philadel- 
phia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 
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PRODUCTION 

Aircraft Producers Try to Bolster 
Badly Depleted Engineering Staffs 

Many plants unable to meet projected schedules on experi- 
mental and new-design work; several are conducting nation- 
wide recruiting campaigns; aid sought on draft problem. 


Doors of at least three major 
West Coast aircraft factories, and 
several on the East Coast, are wide 
open today to engineers. 

In particular, those manufac- 
turers now developing or planning 
new transports have found staffs, 
heavily depleted by the draft and 
end-of-the-war turnover, wholly 
unable to handle the commercial 
experimental and new-design en- 
gineering that could be started 
only with the end of the war. 

► On Watch — Engineering person- 
nel managers are scouting univer- 
sities, watching every pipeline of 
news of engineering layoffs by 
other industries, pouncing on the 
“Position Wanted” ads in trade 
magazines, investigating the offer- 
ings of Federal and private em- 
ployment agencies, and even hir- 
ing civil and mechanical engineers 
for training as aircraft engineers. 

Within the past two weeks, the 
aviation industry has turned hope- 
fully to Congressional support for 
efforts both to obtain Selective 
Service easement in the drafting 
of engineers, and to win early re- 
lease from the armed forces of 
qualified persons not assigned to 
military engineering duties. 

► Results — Despite the strenuous 
efforts to alleviate the situation, 
the results are less than might be 
expected. Clayton Lavene, man- 
ager of engineering division em- 
ployment for the Douglas Aircraft 
Co., says his company would hire 
300 qualified engineers today if 
they were available. Douglas, in 
spite of intensive, nation-wide re- 
cruiting, is gaining no more than 
50 engineers a month. The com- 
pany is barely breaking even in 
balancing engineering employment 
agaist turnover and draft losses. 

While manufacturers are scram- 
bling for aerodynamicists and 
stress analysts, their chief concern 
seems to be the strengthening of 
their supply of major and minor 
layout draftsmen — top draftsmen 


capable of carrying a project 
through with a strong display of 
initiative and responsibility. 

► Hampered — West Coast engi- 
neering job scouts report that their 
recruiting is hampered seriously at 
the present time by the wide- 
spread conviction that the aviation 
industry is a “wqr baby” offering 
little job security in the future. 

Additionally, they have run into 
strong competition from East 
Coast plants, which are offering 
substantially higher salaries. East- 
ern scouts reportedly have offered 
engineers from $375 to $400 a 
month for positions which pay 
$350 in West Coast plants. 

► Recalls — To some degree, air- 
craft manufacturers are experi- 
encing similar difficulties in re- 
forming their production staffs. 
Major West Coast plants are en- 
gaged in newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising for production workers, 
and those which had war-end lay- 
offs are sending out recall tele- 
grams to thousands of workers 
who will be needed to man assem- 


Considerable engineering opin- 
ion is developing that the flying 
wing is not compatible with high 
speed design theories. 

At high speed the whole idea is 
to have the least possible frontal 
area — skin friction being of much 
less importance with x-espect to 
total drag than area over which 
mixed air flow can operate to de- 
stroy lift, create shock waves 
leading to flow separation. 

► Twelve Built — Twelve experi- 
mental “Flying Wing" aircraft 
have been built and flown by 
Noi'throp Aircraft since 1940 as 
a prelude to the company’s multi- 
engine flying wing bomber (XB- 
35) now nearing completion. 
While there has been little said 
concerning the company’s wing 
developments, the annual stock- 


bly lines opening soon after the 
first of the year. Douglas is getting 
a 30 percent l'esponse to recall 
telegrams. 

Lockheed is in the midst of the 
most aggressive production work- 
er recruiting program. It is spend- 
ing more than $1,000 a week in 
advertising over six Los Angeles 
radio stations and in Southern 
California newspapers. Post VJ- 
Day resignations of close to 7,000 
workers were a critical loss to 
Lockheed because the company 
was tooled to swing immediately 
into large-scale production on 
Constellations, and because its 
P-80 jet fighter production was 
accelerating, despite the long- 
range cutback of P-80 orders. 

► Gaining — Results of the Lock- 
heed campaign are interesting. 
While turnover still is heavy, with 
total employment standing at 30,- 
600, new employment and re-em- 
ployment is blunging the company 
between 3,500 and 4,000 workers a 
month and .soon will meet and ex- 
ceed losses. 

It is estimated that newspaper 
advertising is accounting for 23 
percent of current production 
worker applications at Lockheed, 
and radio advertising, through 300 
broadcasts per week, 20 percent. 
About 50 percent of applicants are 
former Lockheed employees, listed 
as “volunteer rehires.” The re- 
maining two percent are returning 
war veterans and new workei's 
attracted by word-of-mouth. 
Lockheed’s returning war vetei’ans 
are being absorbed in increasing 
numbers. In August, 26 were 
processed; in September, 63; and 
in October, 293. 


holders x'eport commented that 
the flying wing project is “reach- 
ing the stage whei’e production 
should contribute to earnings 
during the company fiscal year." 
The report also disclosed the 
number of such aircraft which 
have been built. 

► Not in the Northrop report was 
the fact that it was an experi- 
mental Northrop flying wing that 
is said to have stirred the Nazi 
government to give belated but 
intense support to the Hoi'ten 
brothers in their flying wing ex- 
periments. A picture of a North- 
rop wing in the Swiss magazine 
Inter Avia is credited with hav- 
ing convinced the Nazis that the 
Hortens might possess a design 
suitable for enlargement into a 
nigh speed jet bomber. 


Flying Wing Drawbacks Seen 
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National Screw 
will have them 


During the war we h 
fasteners made by on< 
business. 

For some lime to 
will be supplied out of 
certain part! 


xmplete line of aircraft 
c going to stay in that 


e, the great bulk of aircraft fasteners used 
•plus, but there are bound to be shortages of 
dial I be prepared to supply these. 

In addition to standard AN and NAS parts. National Aviation 
Products include many special parts, such as carburetor studs, motor 
mounting bolts, stainless steel instrument screws, dome nuts and 
many others. 

National was officially recognized by the Air Forces for its “Quality 
Control”. We shall continue to maintain the high standards that have 
made us a principal source for aircraft fasteners. 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & (VIFG. CO., CLEVELAND 4, 0. 
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BRITISH JET ENGINES: 

Newest and most powerful British 
jet engine on which details have 
been released is the de Havilland- 
designed Goblin (above) which 
powers that company’s Vampire. 
With, a 3,000-lb. thrust, roughly 
equivalent to 3,000 hp. at 375 mph., 
-the Goblin gives the Vampire a 
level flight speed of 5 40 mph. with 
full military load. The Rolls Royce 
Derwent jet engine (right) is the 
type which powers the twin-jet 
Gloster Meteor which recently ex- 
ceeded the world’s speed record. 
Rolls Royce built the original 
Whittle jet engine. 

New Bell Jet Fighter 
Exceeds 500 Mph. 

New details of Bell Aircraft's 
latest jet fighter craft (Aviation 
News. Oct. 29) have been dis- 
closed, including the fact that the 
plane designated the XP-83, has 
demonstrated a speed in excess of 
500 miles per hour and, according 
to Bell engineers, has aerodynamic 
characteristics suitable for speeds 
in the sonic range. 

The plane (photo on Page Three) 
is an experimental model and has 
not been placed in production. But 
it is capable of flying to extremely 
high altitudes and one of the faults 
of the early jet planes — short- 
ness of range — has been elim- 
inated. 

► Specifications — The XP-83 was 
designed and developed by Bell in 
cooperation with the Air Technical 
Service Command. It is a medium 
wing monoplane of semi-monoco- 
que construction with a 52-ft. 
wingspan. The fuselage is 44 ft., 
10 inches long and is of all metal 
construction. The tail, upswept to 
clear the jet blasts of the General 
Electric 1-40 engines, is approxi- 


mately 15 ft., 3 inches high at the 
top of the fin. The plane has a 
tricycle landing gear. 

Weight of the plane empty is 
nearly 15,500 pounds while with 
its full fuel load it weighs more 
than 27,000 pounds. 

► The XP-83 looks somewhat like 
its predecessor, the P-59A Aira- 
comet, first jet-propelled plane in 
the United States, with its engines 
mounted under the wings. 

British Firm Takes Over 
Toronto Aircraft Plant 

A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., subsidi- 
ary of Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft 
of England, has taken over opera- 
tion of the Victory Aircraft Ltd. 
plant at Toronto following comple- 
tion of details of the sale of this 
Canadian government-owned fac- 
tory to British interests. 

Sir Roy Dobson, managing di- 
rector, and E. T. Smye, an execu- 
tive of the British company, have 
been in Ottawa and Toronto com- 


pleting details. It is understood the 
company will strive for foreign 
markets, including United States 
airlines. Retooling for the produc- 
tion of the Avro Tudor is expected 
to start soon. In addition to the 
Tudor the company probably will 
build jet engines and experimental 
military aircraft. 


Data Available 

A research room to make 
available some of the vast 
store of statistics on industry 
gathered during the war by 
the War Production Board is 
being established for a short 
period by WPB’s successor, 
Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. The service will func- 
tion from Nov. 19 through 
Dec. 28 in the Social Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Information will not cover 
any specific firms, but will be 
over-all summaries. 
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London — 660 minutes by Stratocruiser 


Some millions of Americans have recently 
made new friends in countries all around 
the globe. Many of those friendships will 
continue to flourish. For there are no 
longer any "far-away places." The Boeing 
Stratocruiser will measure in hours the 
distance to any spot on earth. 

You would expect such an airplane from 
Boeing— world's leading builder of four- 
engine aircraft, pioneer in supercharged 
planes for over-weather stratosphere 
flight, and creator of the mighty B-iq. 
And the Boeing Stratocruiser will not 
disappoint you. 1c is what you want and 
the airlines need. 

The Stratocruiser brings a new, un- 
precedented standard of performance, 
operating efficiency and reliability. For 
it makes full use of the aerodynamic, 
structural and mechanical advancements 


developed by Boeing for big bombers and 
transports during the war. It has a maxi- 
mum cruising speed of 340 miles per hour 
and provides exceptionallv low operating 
costs over a wide range of flying distances 
—from 300 to more than 3000 miles. 

Most versatile of all large aircraft, its 
spacious double-deck design and big pay- 
load capacity fit the Stratocruiser for 
almost every type of medium or long 
range operation. In the standard, domestic 
version, 81 passengers may be carried— 67 
on the upper deck in large, comfortable 

in the lounge— with ample luggage and 
cargo capacity. As a de luxe transocean 
plane, the Stratocruiser will accommodate 
75 passengers on daylight trips or at night 
—provide 30 unusually spacious berths 
plus 13 additional scats— together with 


baggage and cargo. As a “commuter" 
transport, it can seat 114 passengers, and 
in all-cargo operation its ivj^-ton capacity 
and easy-loading provisions make it out- 
standingly efficient. 

For any of these kinds of service, the 
Boeing Stratocruiser offers the lowcsc di- 
rect operating cost per ton mile achieved 
by any existing aircraft. To meet the need 
for all types of feeder and main line oper- 
ation, other Boeing transports are also 


The extraordinary performance of the Stmt- 

ciples of research, design, engineering and 
manufacture. You can be sure that any air- 
plane "Built by Boeing" is built to lead. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS . THE FLYING FORTRESS . THE NEW STRATOCRUISER DAVT VP 

THE KAYDET TRAINER • THE STRAT0LINER • PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS Jj3> Ju A VI 
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Today’s world is a world of sound. How different it would be 
without the telephone, radio, public address systems, aids for 
the hard of hearing, talking pictures! 

For many years. Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Elec- 
tric — working closely as research and manufacturing teammates 
—have led the way in building this world of sound. 

In the course of their sound-transmission*work, these teammates 



Western Electric has specialized 


• November 19, 1945 



equipment leads the way! 

have also developed scientifically accurate instruments for measur- 
ing and analyzing sound and vibration. These instruments have 
many important uses today — will have still more tomorrow. 
Through their lifetime of pioneering in this field. Bell Labs and 
Western Electric have gained a unique knowledge of sound and 
how to handle it. Count on them for the finest equipment for 
measuring sound or spreading it around! 




knowledge in all of these fields 
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BRITISH JET PRODUCTION: 

An indication of the extent of Great Britain’s production of jet fighting 
planes is this view of the Rolls Royce factory producing the Derwent 
that powers the Gloster Meteor. 


Fairchild Division 
Sets New Products 

Duramold Division of Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp. has 
accepted substantial contracts for 
the manufacture of small boats de- 
signed for sportsmen, and cabinets 
for several of the country's large 
producers of radio equipment. 

T. Kelley Pierce, general man- 
ager of the division, said satisfac- 
tory negotiations are also under 
way in the automotive trucking 
field which may lead to the manu- 
facture, by the Duramold process, 
of unique lightweight trailer 


bodies for commercial transport 
purposes. 

► Trend Marker — While several 
aircraft companies expressed their 
intention of remaining strictly in 
the aeronautical field, a number 
of others, of which Fairchild is 
typical, are looking outside the 
aviation industry for new products 
to produce as a part of their gen- 
eral reconversion policy. 

Pierce explained that since the 
beginning of the war production 
of various items for the Army Air 
Forces has absorbed Duramold’s 
full capacity and added that while 
the division has no intention of 
discontinuing their research and 


application of Duramold to the 
aeronautical field, the cancellation 
of military orders has made it pos- 
sible for them to accept commer- 
cial business for production in 
other fields as well as for the 
manufacture of peacetime prod- 

One of Duramold’s initial orders 
in the marine field is for light- 
weight dinghies of molded plastic 
plywood construction for Skanea- 
teles Boats, Inc., of Skaneateles, 
N. Y. With a hull made in one 
piece by Duramold process, the 
eight-foot dinghy can carry a load 
well over 1,000 pounds. In addi- 
tion, a substantial volume of or- 
ders for small radio cabinets and 
for several types of larger consoles 
have been received from Emerson 
Radio and Television Corp. and 
Majestic Radio and Television 
Corp. 

Douglas Backlog 
At Quarter-Billion 

Douglas Aircraft enters the last 
quarter of its 1945 fiscal year with 
a current military and commercial 
backlog of $266,000,000. despite 
war end terminations and those 
that followed. 

The company's third-quarter 
statement disclosed that Douglas 
sales and billings for the nine- 
month period were $642,514,000 
and net income, after provision of 
$16,745,000 for estimated taxes 
and $1,546,000 for contingencies, 
was $4,921,000. 

► Volume Profit — On a sales vol- 
ume, however, the company’s 
profit was less than eight-tenths 
of 1 percent. Ralph V. Hunt, vice- 
president, comptroller, said 98 per- 
cent of the sales volume was pro- 
duced under cost-plus-fixed-fee 
government contracts, now rapid- 
ly nearing completion. 

Net working capital at the end 
of the third quarter was 564,407,- 
000. Of this, approximately $8,- 
000,000 resulted from the changed 
status of tax refund bonds and 
excess profit tax liabilities. The 
report pointed out that declaration 
in Oct. 17 of the annual dividend 
of $5 per share on the 600,000 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing subsequently has reduced 
working capital by $3,000,000. 

Current assets at the end of the 
third quarter were $93,480,000 and 
the current liabilities were $29,- 
073,000. 

► Backlog Bulk — Major portion of 
the company’s backlog still con- 
sists of military orders. 

November 19, 1945 



Fairchild Boat: Utilizing war-acquired skills and technique in the ap- 
plication of plastics, the Duramold division of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp. is producing small, lightweight boats which sportsmen can 
carry on the top of cars. Shown is an eight-foot dinghy weighing but 
45 lb. Process of manufacture is identical with that used in production 
of droppable fuel tanks during the war. Fairchild also has built an 
experimental all-metal trailer, construction of which is based on aero- 
nautical engineering principles. 



Mechanix Illustrated has published 46 aviation 
features in just the last six months. 134 pages— 
with many full-color photographs never printed 
before — have given the readers of Mechanix 
Illustrated facts and fun about flying straight from 
big names in the business. 

More and more aviation enthusiasts are putting 
every issue of Mechanix Illustrated on their “must 
read” list. It gives them the newsbeats in aviation. 
Fellows interested in flying get the news straight 
— get it first— get more of it in Mechanix Illustrated. 


46 AVIATION FEATURES 
IN 

MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED! 



Flying fans today show a 
never-waning interest in 
air-wise articles. That’s 
why they turn to Me- 
chanix Illustrated consist- 
ently. They’re learning 
early that they need basic 
flying know-how, and they 
read the magazine that knows best how to give it 
to them. Mechanix Illustrated is an excellent spot for 
your selling take-off. Tell our thousands of enthusiastic 
readers about your planes and your plans. They need 
what you can tell ’em to complete their preparation for 
tomorrow’s flying. For our readers, and for your advertis- 
ing program, there’s no blind flying in Mechanix Illustrated. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
World's Largest Publishers of Monthly Magazines 


Mechanix Illustrated never 
forgets the practical, usable 
side in its editorial features. 
Articles for all ages of fellows 
who are up-in-the-air with 
their thoughts are crammed 
into nearly every page of every 
issue. The September, 1945, 
article on “Servicing Model 
Engines” (shown left) appeals 
especially to fledglings. 


The Magazine that Makes 
Plane Facts Exciting 



AVIATION NEWS • 
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"Ftying" in ice without leaving the ground . . . 



jalhervane-Iike 


Washington. Heavy i 
velocities enabled B. 
mental De-Icers. 


Goodrich 


TESTING ON A MOUNTAIN TOP 
HELPS B. F. GOODRICH 
BUILD BETTER DE-ICERS 


D E-ICERS have been tested in 
actual flight through icing 
conditions; they were tested in 
the B. F. Goodrich wind tunnel, 
for years the only refrigerated 
tunnel in this country. Through 
all these tests, improvements in 
design were made in new types 
of De-Icer equipment. 

The scientists at B. F. Good- 
rich, however, felt a need for a 
natural observatory for continu- 
ing their experiments. They 
wanted to know the answer to 
many questions on the proper- 
ties of ice, and other data which 
could be more easily observed in 
an outdoor laboratory. 

So B. F. Goodrich looked for a 
"natural” laboratory . . . and 
found it on the 6,288-ft. summit 
of Mt. Washington. Winds up to 
231 m.p.h.! Icing conditions 
most of the winter. Besides that 


a U. S. Weather Bureau, staffed 
with expert observers was right 
at hand with exact information 
as to temperature, wind velocity, 
icing rate, density and type. 

B. F. Goodrich erected a wing 
section (mounted like a weather- 
vane so it always faced the wind) 
and installed experimental 
De-Icer models. Almost constant 
heavy icing conditions gave 
physicists an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate accurate data without 
leaving the ground. 

This is another example of the 
constant research that goes on 
. . . the constant fight B. F. Good- 
rich is waging against airplane 
icing. It’sanotherreasonwhyB.F. 
Goodrich De-Icers are the best 
ice protection devices ever de- 
veloped for aircraft. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 



All made by B. F. Goodrich 

Tires for military, commercial and light planes . . . De-Icers . . . Anti- 
Icing propeller shoes . . . hydraulic hose and line accessories . . . molded 
parts . . . bladder-type and bullet-sealing fuel cells . . . fuel hose . . . 
oil seals . . . over 80 rubber and synthetic rubber airplane products. 
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Maj. R. S. Fogg Appointed 
To Edo Sales Post 

Maj. Robert S. Fogg (photo) has 
joined Edo Aircraft Corp., College 
Point, L. I., and 
will be in charge 

cial float sales. 
Fogg served as 
president of the 
aviation cadet 
board in New 
j England while 
active duty 
| and later in the 
inspector gen- 
eral’s department. Air Service Com- 
mand, and more recently as chief, 
maintenance branch. Office of Fly- 
ing Safety, Headquarters, AAF. 

George L. Rihl, retired Pan Amer- 
ican Airways vice-president, has re- 
turned to Mexico City as special ad- 
visor to Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion. He joined Pan Am as 
vice-president in 1929 and began his 
aviation career in Mexico. 

J. S. Barlow, former Boeing 1 



Ralph E. Middleton, a vice-president 
of Aireon Manufacturing Corp., has 
been named general manager of the 
corporation's hydraulic division. He 
has been chief engineer since 1941. 
Prior to his association with Aireon, 
Middleton was connected with Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. as staff engineer 
on landing gear design. Kenneth D. 
Halleck, Washington sales represen- 
tative for the past two years for 
Aireon, has been named to fill a 
vacancy on the corporation’s board 
of directors and will be moved to 
the company’s headquarters in Kan- 
sas City as administrative assistant 
to A. E. Welch, executive vice-pres- 
ident. 

Allan F. Bonnalie of United Air 
Lines and formerly commander in 
the Navy, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Institute of Aeronautics 
at the University of Illinois. The 
Institute is a newly created agency 
of the University and will adminis- 
ter all phases of the institution’s 
aeronautical interests. Bonnalie has 
been a member of the University of 
Illinois Advisory Board on Aero- 
nautics since it was organized. 



Vince West has resigned from Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft’s Washington 
office to join his father's law firm. 
He has been Washington representa- 
tive for the engine company for the 
past four years. 


Maj. John G. Maxwell has been 
named district traffic manager for 
Trans-Canada Air Lines at Winni- 
peg succeeding H. D. Hailing, re- 
cently appointed to the company's 
general traffic department. 



SAFETY CHIEF HONORED: 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, AAF chief, con- 
gratulates Col. George Price, di- 
rector of the AAF Office of Flying 
Safety, after awarding him. the Le- 
gion of Merit for his work. 


Grover Loening Resigns 
From Government Service 

Grover Loening has resigned 
from the U. S. Government Where 
he served in various capacities in- 
cluding aviation consultant to chair- 
man of the War Production Board 
and special consultant to the Navy. 
Loening will remain as a consultant 
to the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and will be active in 
advising and consulting work in the 
industry. He will have headquarters 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 

Loening’s services during the war 
were used by the White House, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
War Department, Civil Aeronautics 
Board and RFC. 

Gen. Allard Decorated 
By British For Work 

Brig. Gen. John S. Allard, a vice- 
president of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
before entering the. Army in 1942, 
has been awarded the Order of the 
British Empire by British Ambas- 
sador Lord Halifax, for his outstand- 
ing service as deputy chief of staff 
and as chief of staff of the Eighth 
Air Force. Gen. Allard also has re- 
ceived the French Legion of Honor 
and the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 
He plans to return to Curtiss-Wright 
after his discharge from the Army 
sometime this month. 

Leon M. Merrier, assistant district 
traffic manager of United Air Lines, 
has been elected president of Air- 
lines Terminal. Inc. James P. Far- 
rell and W. S. Allen were elected 
vice-president and secretary-treas- 
urer respectively. The company 
owns and operates the terminal 
building in New York. 
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what do the airlines buy? how much do they buy yearly? 
who does the buying? how did the war affect development 
of air transport? what's happening today? what of the 
next 5-10 years? what are future traffic potentials? 


what of air freight? of first-class mail? ... of 
U.S. -International traffic? ... of feeder line development? 


most important to you, what are the sales 


potentials for your product in this rapidly- 


developing transportati 
market? 

new book 
answers 
your questions 
about the 
air transport 
market 


Here, for the first time, is a comprehensive 
and thoroughly informative picture of a great 
new transportation market for U.S. business. 
This 52-page report has been designed specif- 
ically to furnish you with basic working in- 
formation for an accurate evaluation of dollar 
volume potentialities and sound sales develop- 
ment in the air transport market. 

It’s rich with sales information, facts, data, 
charts, maps, tables— but not stuffy. It's fast- 
moving, interesting reading, with plenty of air- 
line action shots. Digs right down to dollar 
figures. Examples: how the average transport 
plane in one year requires $1650 in exhaust 
valves, $1000 in paint, $1500 in spark plugs, 



Prepared by the Market Research Division of Air Transport. 


$850 in upholstery and carpeting: etc.— how 
one airline spends yearly over $5,000,000 for 
parts and supplies alone. 


Explains engineering, maintenance and 
overhaul practice, charts buying influences in 
the airlines and the airports, charts the progress 
of the industry pre-war, during the war and pre- 
sents a sound, realistic appraisal of the irame- 

SEEKING NEW MARKETS NOW? 

If you manufacture any of the thousands of 
products used in air transport, examine closely 
this relatively undeveloped market, still rich 
with opportunity. The expansion that you read 
about daily is only the beginning. 


YOUR COPY FREE ■*»- 
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CAB Decision on AA-MCA Merger 
Will Establish Important Precedent 


Considerable speculation sur- 
rounds American Airlines' pro- 
posal to acquire control of Mid- 
Continent Airlines by merger. 
Trial examiners of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, after conduct- 
ing a prehearing conference, have 
scheduled hearings to start in the 
case next Jan. 28. The ultimate 
board decision will determine the 
course of pending mergers in the 
air transport industry. 

American proposes to issue its 
stock for that of Mid-Continent at 
a 1-4 ratio. With American’s stock 
selling around $90 per share, a 
value of about $22.50 per share is 
placed for Mid-Continent. 

► Book Value — At last reports, the 
book value of Mid-Continent ag- 
gregated around $5 per share. 
This, in itself, is not unusual as in 
recent years there has been little 
relation between airline book 
values and market prices. The 
growth aspects of the industry 
have such outstanding market ap- 
peal that sights are set for opti- 
mistic future earning prospects. 

In effect, American proposes to 
pay about $8,762,000 for a com- 
pany having a book value of less 
than $1,950,000. The sole equity 
issue of Mid-Continent consists of 
389,399 shares of common stock. 

As with most carriers, Mid-Con- 
tinent’s early financial road was 
far from smooth. A block of 50,000 
shares of common stock were of- 
fered in February, 1940, at $4 per 
share. Later that year, in October, 
an additional 100,000 shares were 
marketed at $5 per share. 

► Earnings — Earnings for Mid- 
Continent for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1944, were equivalent 
to 36 cents a share. Results for 
this year are running slightly 
ahead of 1944. 

It is interesting to observe that 
Continental Airlines, a carrier 
similar in many respects to Mid- 
Continent, has an approximate 
market value of $19 per share. 
This company shows a book value 
of around $6 per share. Further, 
earnings of 93 cents per share 
were reported for 1944, with about 
$1 additional accrued for the seven 


months ended July .31, 1945. 

► Development — It is possible that 
if associated with the American 
Airlines system, Mid-Continent 
may be able to develop consider- 
able earning power as part of an 
integrated operation. Among other 
benefits, it is claimed that lowered 
operating costs, further fare re- 
ductions and increased frequencies 
would result. 

It has been known for some time 
in investment circles that control 
of Mid-Continent was for sale. 
Various deals were in the rumor 
mill but failed to materialize. A 
merger was previously proposed 
with Northwest Airlines in De- 
cember, 1942. This combination 
never reached the CAB for de- 
cision as both carriers subsequent- 
ly decided to call the whole thing 
off. 

► Control — Latest reports show 
that the largest stockholder of 
Mid-Continent is Thomas F. Ryan, 
III, owning 96,597 shares or 24.8 
percent of the total. In addition, 
an aggregate of 13,500 shares are 
owned by Mr. Ryan’s three chil- 
dren. Ince & Co. and Zinc & Co. 
of New York, presumably nom- 
inees for investment, interests are 
reported as owning 31,000 and 
31,573 shares, respectively. An- 
other nominee, Reing & Co. owns 
6,000 shares. Other holders in- 
clude Milton McGreevy, director 
and identified with Harris, Upham 
& Co., 1,000 shares. Another di- 
rector, W. W. Howes owns 2,000 
shares and J. W. Miller, president, 
675 shares. Mid-Continent repre- 
sents that owners of 5.0.75 percent 
of its stock are initially in favor 
of this merger. 

Under Section 408 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, the Board 
must find that this merger will be 
in the public interest and “shall 
not approve any . . . acquisition of 
control which would result in 
creating a monopoly . . . and there- 
by restrain competition or jeopar- 
dize another carrier not a party to 
the . . . acquisition of control.” 

► No Precedent — Previous consoli- 
dations and mergers approved by 
the Board were surrounded with 


special factors which do not leave 
any clear-cut precedent. 

Considerable significance may 
be found in the decision of the 
Board’s predecessor, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, in its June, 
1940, action in denying United’s 
application to acquire Western Air 
Lines by merger. The Authority 
declared the consolidation would 
give United direct access to the 
Pacific Coast area for the origina- 
tion of transcontinental traffic. 

► Effect — It was asserted^that the 
size and control of United in this 
large area would adversely affect 
the existing competitive oppor- 
tunities for western business. In 
other words, it was felt that 
American, TWA and Northwest 
might be placed at a serious dis- 
advantage. 

In the present case, United. 
Northwest, Braniff and others 
have expressed vigorous objection 
to the proposed combine and 
promise to be active intervenors. 

► Similarity — Some similarity may 
be found in the Western acquisi- 
tion of Inland Airlines, approved 
by the Board early last year. 
Western paid $2.53 per share of 
Inland's stock. This was better 
than double the book value. An- 
other case involved Board ap- 
proval of United Air Lines’ 75 per- 
cent purchase of LAMSA for 
$145,750. Of this amount, $32,000 
represented the book value and 
the balance, $113,750 was applic- 
able to "franchises and goodwill.” 

An acquisition of pertinent in- 
terest involved TWA as one of the 
principals and may be looked on 
as an important guide in the pend- 
ing proceeding. Late in 1939, TWA 
proposed to acquire Marquette 
Airlines, a small feeder, for $473,- 
333. Also, a commission of $35,- 
000 was to be paid to Sigmund 
Janas for arranging the deal. The 
Board, in July, 1940, denied this 
application chiefly on the premise 
that the price was excessive. 

Taking the hint, TWA subse- 
quently came in with another ap- 
plication — this time offering to 
pay $313,333 or a reduction of 
about one-third. Further, no com- 
mission was to be paid. (There was 
nothing, however, to prevent TWA 
from hiring Mr. Janas as a con- 
sultant.) The second TWA pro- 
posal was approved in a majority 
Board opinion. 

► There are many ramifications 
present in the current merger pro- 
posal before the Board. The course 
of future consolidations and com- 
bines will be shaped by its final 
action. 
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THE RAINBOW, HAPPY SVMSOl OF PEACE-TIME AIR SAFETY, WILL EMPHASIZE. AS 
NO PLANE YET CONCEIVED, THAT THE VAST IMPROVEMENT IN MODERN AIRCRAFT DOES 

BORN OF FAR MORE THAN SHEER CREATIVE GENIUS. FOR ONLY WAR'S TRIED AND TESTE 
EXPERIENCE WITH HIGH SPEED FIGHTERS, SUCH AS THE THUNDERBOLTS, WHICH ESTABLIS 
RECORDS FROM SEA LEVEL TO STRATOSPHERE, COULD ASSURE THE RUGGED S/ 
THE RELAXING COMFORT AND THE UNAPPROACHED SPEED OF THIS REVOLUTIONARY TRAI 
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Electronics 


WHEN THE 
HISTORY OF HEAT 
IS WRITTEN IN OIL 

Cracking crude oil into lubricants, high-test aviation gasoline and a hundred 
other essential products, is accomplished primarily with heat. Here, as in other 
industries, the advantages of using electronic heat cannot be brushed lightly 
aside. Greater efficiency, control and production on the one hand; and almost 
always better products with greater sales appeal on the other. 

The first point to remember in selecting electronic equipment is that such 
equipment can be no better than the electron tubes it employs. The second 
point to remember is that the equipment which utilizes Eimac tubes is backed 
by a double guarantee of dependability... one from the equipment maker, and 
another from Eimac. 


SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NON-SCE1EDULKD INTRASTATE 

Bluegrass Airlines Serves 7 Cities 
in Kentucky With Cessna UC-78’s 

Management cites daily passenger and cargo operations as ex- 
ample of service possible in 
fore touched by air carriers. 


Management of Bluegrass Air- 
lines cites the line’s daily intra- 
state passenger and cargo transport 
operation as an example of the 
benefits a small air carrier can 
offer to communities which never 
had scheduled air service. Before 
the company started in early 1944 
onlvone Kentucky city had been 
sertfed by scheduled lines. Today 
Bluegrass serves that city, Louis- 
ville, with a population of more 
than 325,000 and six others. The 
smallest city is 8,500. 

First flight was March 16, 1944, 
with a single-engined Stinson 
Voyager. Today there are three 
twin-engined Cessnas, flying about 
1,000 miles a day, with this figure 
rising soon to 2,000. 

► Route — Initial flights were be- 
tween Louisville and Bowling 
Green. Today daily round trips 
serve Paducah, Madisonville, 
Owensboro, Louisville, Bowling 
Green, Lexington and Ashland. 
The Kentucky Aeronautics Com- 
mission early this year authorized 
certificates for two routes, Pa- 
ducah-Louisville and Bowling 
Green- Ashland. Inadequate air- 
ports and facilities at several 
points and decision to switch to 
twin-engined equipment, caused 
suspension for several weeks but 
surplus Cessna UC-78s were con- 
verted and equipped in the com- 
pany’s CAA-approved repair shop 
and are operating today. 

Several other points within the 
state have been applied for to 
Kentucky authorities, and four in- 
terstate routes have been requested 
of CAB in the consolidated South- 
eastern States Case, which already 
has been heard and in which an 
examiners report is pending. 
^Requests — Routes requested are: 
(1) Memphis-Cincinnati-Coving- 
ton; (2) St. Louisville-Nashville; 
(3) Paducah- Ashland; (4) Owens- 
boro-Ashland via Cincinnati. 

Although interstate applications 


cases of municipalities never be- 


have been filed, officials of the 
company emphasize their lack of 
ambitions to set up competition 
with long-haul airlines. 

“Bluegrass is a local line and 
never expects to be anything else,” 
one spokesman said. 

Twin-engined planes were ac- 
quired not only because of the 
preference of passengers for added 


safety and comfort but to speed 
schedules, although service was 
maintained for 18 months with 
Stinson Voyagers and Reliants 
without an injury to passenger or 
employee. 

► Navigational facilities are “be- 
coming almost a necessity,” of- 
ficials said, and night flights will 
be started as soon as facilities 
are available. The Cessnas are 
equipped with night flying instru- 
ments, but all flights so far have 
been day contact. 

► Management — The management 
is a partnership of Bishop M. Stu- 
art and his two sons, Marvin and 
John. On Sept. 1, H. D. Ingalls 
was employed as superintendent 
of maintenance and engineering. 
He was superintendent of mainte- 
nance for American Airlines for 
eight years and vice-president of 
Northeast Airlines for four years. 

► Fares are based on five cents per 
road mile. Passenger and cargo 
revenue increased 75 per cent from 
June 1944 to June 1945. 
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- » YOU SHOULD 

SEND YOUR OVERHAUL AND 
RECONVERSION TO US!... 


W E 


IE CAN do the same 'meticulous quality* 
of workmanship for you that we are proud to 

have accomplished for Western Air Lines We 

have operated "on merit alone* as an approved 

C. A. A. repair station (No. 75) since 1929 We 

are an authorized and approved Douglas repair 

station We believe we have the finest shops 

for airplane and engine overhaul and repair in 

the United States Western Air Lines' splendid 

letter speaks for the quality of our workman- 
ship. ..We have reconverted a large number of 

LOCKHEEDS for the U. S. Navy and private owners We are also 

in the fortunate position of having a large group of highly skilled 
personnel, many with 10 to 28 years' experience in aviation. Many 

of these men have been with this company more than 10 years 

WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE. ... THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 
Send your work here if your want the best at reasonable cost. 


Telephone, Wire or Write 


4 RAND C€ MITRAL, AIRPORT CO. 


AUTHORIZED A 


0 APPROVED SALES AND SERVICE F 


MOSELEY. PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
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Wisconsin Group 
Hits Charter Curbs 

Aviation trade association will 

participate in CAB oral argu- 
ment; telegram to board protests 

economic threats. 

Wisconsin Aviation Trades As- 
sociation has voted to contest any 
limitations by Federal regulations 
of charter air service and will 
participate in oral argument which 
has been set for Nov. 26 by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. An ex- 
aminer’s report has recommended 
regulation of non-scheduled com- 
mercial air transport operafrs. 

Dispatching a telegram during 
its most recent meeting, the as- 
sociation went on record to CAB 
as follows: 

► Hardships — “Wisconsin fixed base 
operators unequivocally opposed 
to limitation or restriction of 
charter air taxi service for among 
others the following pertinent 
reasons: 

“Large proportion of charter is 
to feed airlines. Great majority 
of charters purely intrastate. 
Would kill potential operator mar- 
ket for many lines of aircraft. 
Would create economic hardships 
for those with large investments in 
such aircraft and would diminish 
income of all operators. Would 
necessitate layoff of pilots and 
quash potential employment of re- 
turning servicemen. Would inter- 
fere with accustomed mode of 
transportation of many indus- 
trialists. Would interfere with in- 
dustrial service to d e a le r s , 
branches and consumers. Would 
diminish practicability of air ser- 
vice to small communities. Would 
interfere with aeronautical devel- 
opment and education. Suggest 
oral testimony if necessary.” 

E. Merritt Anderson, of Ander- 
son Air Activities, Milwaukee, as 
spokesman for the association, in- 
dicated that the airlines concede 
that charter services have rep- 
resented no competition in the 
past, and still do not, but are 
fearful of the future. The major 
airlines have been the main con- 
tenders for regulation of fixed base 
transportation services. 

P Argument — “The type of service 
which has been rendered in the 
past and will continue to be of- 
fered by the fixed base operators 
requires no subsidy and no protec- 
tion in order to develop,” Ander- 
son said. “It is the laissez faire 
theory of economy upon which 
the successful growth of all in- 


dustry in the U. S. has been pred- 
icated. It encourages the devel- 
opment of sound operations and 
eliminates weaklings and marginal 
operators which is, undeniably, to 
the interest of the public. 

“It is inconceivable that for a 
long time the fixed base operators 
could be competitive with air car- 
riers between scheduled stops. It 
would be economically impossible 
with any known type of equip- 
ment for a fixed base operator to 
carry passengers at 4.5 cents per 
mile, because no mail subsidy is 
granted and the fixed costs of op- 
eration of aircraft are propor- 
tionately much higher because of 
the lower utilization factor." 

► Operations — Anderson empha- 
sized that many charter flights 
start from points not served by 
the airlines but feed passengers 
into airline centers. Other charter 
flights neither start nor terminate 
at airline points and thus offer no 
competition to existing scheduled 
carriers. Charter service from air- 
line points to non-airline points 
provide an extension' of scheduled 
routes which is to the public’s 
and the scheduled carrier’s ad- 
vantage, Anderson said. 

“The testimony even of those 
advocating charter restrictions 
demonstrates that the proportion 
of charter business carried by 
fixed base operators is a very small 
proportion of their operations, and 
negligible to that of air carriers. 
This must necessarily remain so 
because no fixed base operator can 
utilize his aircraft to the point of 
competition with an air carrier. 
Charter rates ran from 18 to 50 
cents a mile. It is economically 
unsound for a fixed base operator 
to acquire comparable equipment. 

► Potential — “The potential fixed 
base operator market for ajrcraft 
suitable to charter operation runs 
into the tens of thousands, a figure 
which even the most optimistic 
of air carrier manufacturers could 
not anticipate,” Anderson asserted. 

“If, as the air carriers seem to 
imply, it is possible that the fixed 
base operators can in the future 
become competitive with air car- 
riers on a basis of rates, speed and 
comfort, and can operate without 
government subsidies, it is obvious 
that it would be a wise economic 
policy to foster such a condition 
as the present air carriers are not 
then rendering service to the eco- 
'nomic good of the country. If 
such a situation cannot exist, then 
the air carriers have nothing to 
worry about, and no regulation is 
necessary.” 


Beechcraft to Unveil 
New Feeder Liner 

With production underway on 
two post-war versions of its well- 
known Model 18 executive, charter 
and feeder liner, Beech Aircraft 
Corp. has invited members of the 
Feeder Airlines Association to a 
special showing in Wichita Nov. 
17 of a mock-up of another light 
transport. 

The new design has been plan- 
ned for short-haul feeder services, 
and it is understood it will ac- 
commodate up to 20 passengers. 

► Changes — The first new Model 
D18S made its proving flights in 
October, displaying results of war- 
time production experience. The 
prototype was built in 1936. About 

6.000 planes were built for U. S. 
and Allied services. 

The company reports changes 
in the nacelles, with better stream- 
lining. The landing gear design is 
new, with a redesigned shock strut 
and “V” brace. Higher gross 
weight and payload are made pos- 
sible. The basic model will have 
two Pratt & Whitney engines but 
a Model D18C will be available 
with two Continentals. 

F Performance — According to ma- 
terial released by the company, 
maximum speed is 227 mph. at 
5,000-ft. Cruising is 210 mph. at 

10.000 ft. Service ceiling is 20,- 
000-ft. Normal range at 5,000 ft. 
and 50 per cent power is 1100 
miles with a fuel tank capacity 
of 206 gallons. With an additional 
80-gallon hose tank the range can 
be extended to 1535 miles at 5,000- 
ft., and 50 per cent power. 

At recommended take-off engine 
speed of 2300 rpm. the D18S can 
clear a 50-ft. obstacle at sea level 
with fuel load in a 1,460 ft. run 
or climb 1230-ft. per minute. On 
landing it can clear a 50-ft. ob- 
stacle and land at sea level with 
full load in 1,660 ft. 


Southern Airways Action 

Southern Airways Inc., of Bir- 
mingham has filed an application 
before Alabama Public Service 
Commission for unscheduled ser- 
vices involving Birmingham, Mo- 
bile and Huntsville, but the ac- 
tion was taken only to protect 
“grandfather” rights at Southern 
Airways bases, according to Frank 
W. Hulse, president. ’’’We have no 
intention whatsoever of operating 
a scheduled intra-state service,” 
he said. 
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HIDDEN HORSEPOWER... 



Your engine has horsepower that is not 
available when you use a fixed pitch pro- 
peller. It's an engineering fact that any 
fixed pitch propeller is a compromise 
between good take-off performance and 
good cruising. 

That means that only with a fully con- 
trollable pitch propeller can you utilize 
full horsepower on take-offs or get the 
best possible climb or cruising speed 
under all conditions. 

With a Beech Controllable Propeller 
you can unleash the horsepower you’ve 
never been able to use before to get 
shorter take-offs, quicker climb, faster 
cruising and more economical operation. 

And you'll find the Beech Propeller 
is lightweight, simple to install, easy to 
operate. You may have your choice of 
manual control, electric control, or electric 
control with constant speed. For long, 
more enjoyable flying hours install a Beech 
Controllable Propeller on your airplane. 


Write today for our 
folder giving full 
details of the Beech 
Controllable Propeller 
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The Greatest Aviation 
Show in History . . . 

• Cleveland will be the aviation center of the world — January 
1 1 through 20 — when the National Aircraft Show brings to 
Cleveland Public Auditorium outstanding personalties of the 
aviation industry . . . leaders of the Army Air Forces . . . aviation 
organizations and the largest number of Army planes and devices 
used in the War — along with the latest civilian planes of the 
present and coming air age ever shown in one exposition. 

• More than 256,000 square feet of floor space is to be utilized 
for exhibits of Army Air Force aircraft used in all theaters of 
the war . . . top-secret instruments and devices that helped 
bring victory in the air . . . personal planes now being 
produced . . . and extensive exhibits of manufacturers who 
had a part in building our air force. 

• This show is being sponsored by leading Cleveland and 
national aviation leaders . . . with proceeds going to the Army 
Air Forces Aid Society. It is approved by General H. H. Arnold 
and will have the complete cooperation of the Army Air 
Forces. For booth space, program or general information 
address all communications to: 

NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW 

Room 300, Public Auditorium, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Backers of World Air Authority 
Seen Increasing in Influence 

Address by Warner before Foreign Trade Council is cited; 
Canada renews its proposal that international ruling unit be 
modeled after the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Dr. Edward P. Warner, Presi- 
dent of the Interim Council of the 
Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, said in an 
address in New York last week 
that if there are to be rules gov- 
erning competition among world 
airlines those rules will have to be 
applied by an international au- 
thority. 

His statement can be accepted 
as token that advocates of an in- 
ternational air authority with eco- 
nomic regulatory powers are ex- 
ercising ascendant influence in 
Montreal, home of PICAO. These 
advocates are, notably. Canada 
and Great Britain. 

► Vigorous Case — Warner was ad- 
dressing the 32nd convention of 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil which earlier in the week had 
heard experts in other fields urge 
the case of multilateralism but 
none, perhaps, more vigorously 
than the former vice-chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. “The 
case for making one world in the 
air is an almost self-evident one,” 
Warner said. 

A further premonitory sign re- 
garding PICAO came simultane- 
ously in Montreal when Canada 
renewed its proposal that a world 
air authority be fashioned in the 
mold of the United States CAB. 

► Reaction — First to react to 
PIC AO’s request that each mem- 
ber submit its views on com- 
mercial rights, Canada, “urges that 
the successor to PICAO (a three- 
year body) should have functions 
covering the matters of routes and 
frequencies and of guarding 
against unfair competitive prac- 
tices in international civil avia- 

Warner acknowledged that as 
presently constituted PICAO has 
“no truly governmental powers, 
or almost none," and said solu- 
tions for the problems may yet be 
found through the advisory ma- 
chinery. 


► “Fundamentals" — But, turning 
from a discussion of necessity for 
unified air navigation rules to 
the “fundamental differences of 
opinion” on air transport regula- 
tions, Warner had this to say: 

► “The question of the number of 
competitors for a given element of 
business is closely linked to that 
of possible profligacy in operation 
by all the competitors. There has 
been very widespread agreement 
that schedule frequency should be 
increased only as the actual de- 
mand for traffic justifies, and never 
for the purpose of smothering a 
competitor; but there has been 
less agreement on how to phrase 
the prohibition of smothering tac- 
tics and how to enforce it. 

► “It certainly is clear that no rule 
on what consitutes a wastefully 
profuse operation can be self-en- 
forcing. If it is agreed that there 
is to be any such rule, it will en- 
tail the entrusting to some inter- 
national authority of the duty of 
applying the rule to the particular 
case. ... In air transportation in 
the last 20 years . . . the tide has 
been running toward the regula- 
tory modulation of the rigours of 
competition or a restriction of its 

^Implications — In a negative way, 
Warner seemed to express the view 
that the controversial International 
Air Transport Agreement, popu- 
larly called the “Five Freedoms” 
agreement, is incapable of winning 
sufficient acceptance to be effec- 

► He made three references to the 
fact that a multilateral agreement 
covering the commercial aspects 
of air transport has yet to be 
reached. 

► Bilateralism is opposed by almost 
everyone, in principle, he said, 
but “until now the wit of man has 
not sufficed to develop a code that 
would reconcile conflicts of 

Then after discussing the “one 


major breach” in the rule of bila- 
teralism made in the “Two Free- 
doms” agreement granting right of 
transit and technical stop, Warner 
continued: 

“It now remains to be seen 
whether we can go still further, 
and lay down rules defining the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial aircraft will be allowed to 
enter ports for purposes of trade.” 

Opening his speech, Warner 
said that since aviation is “a part 
of the fabric of international rela- 
tions,” only governments can pro- 
vide the necessary authorizations 
and facilities for its growth. 

After discussing the regulation 
of competition, he particularized 
on the matter of rates saying there 
will be continued debate on 
whether rates should be controlled 
individually by governments or 
reviewed by an international body. 
He pointed out that airline confer- 
ences would set rates, but empha- 
sized that nevertheless ultimate 
control would have to be retained 
by governments or assigned to an 
intergovernmental authority. 

AA Leases Phone Lines 
To Speed Reservations 

American Airlines is trying out 
leased long-distance telephone 
connections between key cities on 
its system. Instantaneous contact 
between all stations is part of its 
plan for future handling of pas- 
senger reservations. 

Heaviest reservation burden 
falls on American's La Guardia 
Field office at New York, which 
the carrier claims is the largest 
airline passenger reservation room 
in the world. 

^Increase — There a staff of 170 
which handles 6,000 to 7,000 calls 
on the average weekday, and an 
additional 4,000 teletype messages 
from other cities in the system. 
American plans to increase per- 
sonnel by a third in that office. It 
estimates that each worker takes 
care of an average of 18 to 22 
calls an hour — five for every one 
of the 950 to 1,000 passengers a 
day carried by American out of 
La Guardia. 

► Reservations equipment at the 
field also would be increased a 
third. The line is planning instal- 
lation of electronic equipment to 
permit more rapid confirmation 
and elimination of the present 
"quote board” giving information 
as to flight conditions and avail- 
ability of space out of New York 
and other cities served by Amer- 
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House Group Urges 
Stiffer U. S. Policy 

Post-war Economic Policy Com- 
mittee backs whip-cracking over 
nations refusing to grant free 
operating privileges. 

The House Postwar Economic 
Policy Committee urged in a re- 
port last week that the United 
States start holding whips over the 
heads of countries failing to grant 
U. S. commercial airlines free op- 
erating privileges. 

The committee, headed by Rep. 
William Colmer (D-Miss.), recom- 
mended: 

► That surplus Army transport 
planes — urgently needed by Eu- 
ropean nations — be granted only 
to countries permitting free opera- 
tions by American airlines within 
their territories; and 

► That U. S. loans, and other forms 
of much-needed financial assist- 
ance, be made only to countries 
permitting American air carriers 
free operations. 

► Britain Hit — The committee spe- 
cifically hit at Great Britain’s 
failure to permit feeder operations 
by U. S. commercial lines within 
its territories and at Russia’s “lack 
of interest, so far, in entering into 
an exchange of civil aviation 
rights,” which "presents a serious 
barrier to the real internationali- 
zation of air traffic and freedom of 
movement." 

The committee proposed that 
Army transport planes be turned 
over to European nations as part 
of earmarked loans. Civilian air- 
lines in Europe, the group com- 
mented, are using equipment 15 
to 20 years old and “certainly less 
adequate than even converted 
Army bombers, to say nothing of 
the large number of C-47’s and 
other transport planes that could 
be made available as surplus.” 

► On Great Britain’s failure to ac- 
cede to the United States’ position 
on the right of international car- 
riers to conduct national feeder 
operations along their routes, the 
committee observed: 

► “Britain is asking for a number 
of important concessions from the 
United States in connection with 
lend-lease settlements, loans, and 
the like. In view of this, it does 
not seem reasonable ... for Britain 
to impose an economic barrier 
which would make very difficult 
the operation of American services 
through Europe and the Middle 
East on a sound economic basis.” 

► Reciprocity — While the nation- 


alization of British air transporta- 
tion is purely a British concern, 
the committee declared, the United 
States “should not be forced into 
nationalization or excessive sub- 
sidy of its foreign air lines for 
lack of reciprocal rights which we 
are willing to afford British air 
lines as well as to all others.” 

Russia's failure to join in in- 
ternational free air transit agree- 
ments, the committee pointed out, 
"will exclude another large sector 
of the world’s future air lines from 
general linkage into international 
systems,” and urged the State De- 
partment to “insist” upon civil 
aviation rights for American lines 
in return to economic concessions 
made to Russia — as well as other 
nations. 

Radcliffe Joins CAB 

Latest addition to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s Office of Trial 

is Vernon Rad- 
cliffe, engineer- 
ing graduate of 
New York Uni- 
versity and law 
graduate 
of Georgetown 
University. 
Radcliffe went 
to CAB from 
the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, where he was assistant to Ed- 
ward H. Chamberlin, assistant 
secretary. With NACA since 
August 1939, he handled contract 
specifications and claims and pri- 
orities contracts with WPB in 
Washington, and before that 
served a year and a half at 
NACA’s laboratory at Langley 
Field, Va. 

Toronto Field Recommended 

The Toronto Airport Committee 
has recommended that Toronto 
continue use of the Malton Air- 
port site, 17 miles northwest of 
the city, as its main field. Inci- 
dental costs at Malton will be 
borne in part by the government. 
At the airport of de Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada, closer to the city, 
a heavy financial outlay by the 
city would be required. The Com- 
mittee therefore rejected it in fa- 
vor of the 10-year-old Malton lo- 
cation. The Toronto airport must 
follow specifications of a Class B 
transcontinental airport, with run- 
ways at least 6,000 ft. long by 300 
ft. wide, and capable of extension 
to 10,000 ft. 


PCA In "Excellent” Shape 
For Future, Lochiel Says 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is 
“in an excellent position to im- 
plement the first phases of post- 
war equipment plans,” says R. G. 
Lochiel, PCA vice-president and 
treasurer. 

His statement is based on PCA’s 
total assets of more than $17,000,- 
000. The figure comprises assets 
totaling $7,198,616 as of Sept. 30, 
highest in the company’s history, 
augmented by subsequent issuance 
and sale of 3% percent 15-year 
convertible income debentures to- 
taling $10,000,000. 

► Revenue — Reporting operating 
revenue of $3,439,192 for the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, compared with 
$2,069,312 over the same period 
last year, Lochiel also stated that 
PCA will not be subject to excess 
profits taxes in 1945. Recent and 
estimated results for the rest of the 
year, in the light of fare reduc- 
tions and other factors, set the 
basis for the statement. 

PCA’s net income for the quar- 
ter totaled $385,069, or 81 cents 
per share, against the comparable 
1944 figure of $292,806, or 62 cents 
per share. 

► Income — Operating revenue for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 
almost doubled the $4,344,492 
through September last year, 
reaching $8,203,617. Net income 
for the period was $796,618, or 
$1.67 per share in 1945, compared 
with $359,269, or 76 cents per 
share in 1944. 


Route Applications Flood 
Canadian Transport Board 

A stream of applications for 
scheduled and non - scheduled 
routes in Canada is reaching the 
Canadian Air Transport Board at 
Ottawa. 

One of the latest came from 
Prairie Cities Air Lines Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, which asked to carry pas- 
sengers, cargo and mail in local 
service over a route paralleling 
Trans-Canada Air Lines between 
Winnipeg and Regina, with a new 
route south to Estevan from the 
latter point. 

► Hearings — The Board recently 
held hearings on an application 
by Maritime Central Airways Ltd., 
only scheduled airline in Canada 
aside from TCA and Canadian Pa- 
cific Airlines, for additional routes 
to cover more fully the Dominion’s 
three Atlantic coast provinces. 
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In golf, complete co-ordination of skill and 
knowledge set the champion apart from the rest. So 
it is in fabricating stainless steel. This too, requires 
co-ordination of specialized skill and knowledge 
that only years of engineering, designing and fab- 
ricating can achieve. 

Solar’s universally recognized “know-how” 
in all stainless steel forming techniques, from deep 
drawing to precision casting, is a result of many 
years experience. Solar designed and built the first 
successful stainless steel airplane exhaust system 
for the Navy in 1931. And through all of the re- 
markable developments of the aircraft industry, in- 
cluding jet and gas turbine engines, Solar remains 


the industry’s leader in producing heat and corro- 
sion resistant products. 

If your product or its parts can be built better 
with stainless, take advantage of this wide experi- 
ence by sub-contracting this work to Solar. A letter 
to Solar will establish the contact. 



HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOY PRODUCTS 


SOUR AIRCRAFT C 0 M P A N T SIN 0 I I S 0 1 1, t I L I F. D E S MOINES 5, 11. 
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Bureaucratic Stifling of Progress 
Feared in British Airways Picture 

Observers see nationalization policy as culmination of 20 years 
of interference, feel RAF attitudes may inhibit expansion; un- 
fairness to other forms of transportation cited. 


London — Violent opposition to 
nationalization features of the 
British Labor government's air 
policy has come from many quar- 
ters, the chief complaint being 
that it marks the culmination of 
20 years of increasing political 
interference with civil aviation. 

Many air enthusiasts fear that 
bureaucratic control cannot fail to 
have debilitating effects on an 
essentially new form of transport. 
Others fear that under the new 
set-up the military (RAF) mind 
will continue to inhibit the nat- 
ural expansion of civil aviation. 

► Others Slighted — There is also 
strong feeling that the railway and 
shipping companies have not had 
a fair deal. Railway Air Services, 
which carried 5,000,000 passengers 
a year prewar in Great Britain and 
on the continent, expected until 
recently to share in new post-war 
developments, while British South 
American Airways, new corpora- 
tion formed by five shipping com- 
panies, already had built up a 
complete organization for imme- 
diate operations to South America. 

Details of the plan to nation- 
alize all British domestic and in- 
ternational airlines, considered by 
many the Labor government's first 
real body-blow to British private 
enterprise, will not be available 
until publication of a White Paper. 
Main outlines were given Nov. 1 
in the House of Lords by Lord 
Winster, Minister of Civil Avia- 

► Organization — The policy is 
based on the principle of national 
ownership. Three public corpora- 
tions are to operate all scheduled 
services — British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. between Britain and 
the Commonwealth, the U. S., and 
the Far East; a second corpora- 
tion between Britain and South 
America; and a third the European 
and internal services. 

The three are to be financed 
wholly out of public funds. The 
Minister of Civil Aviation will 
make appointments to the three 
boards, though not involved with 
day-to-day administration. Rivalry 
among the corporations will be 
encouraged. 


► Airports — But since these pro- 
posals will require complicated and 
time-consuming legislation, BOAC 
for the time being will operate all 
external services and Railway Air 
Services will continue handling 
domestic air traffic. 

Airports needed for regular 
scheduled services are to be ac- 
quired by the Civil Aviation Min- 
istry. Prestwick, Scotland’s great 
wartime airport, is to be designated 
for international operations. Some 
of Britain’s foreign service would 
be routed through it. 

► Tribunal — The government’s 
scheme also includes establishment 
of a tribunal to consider such mat- 
ters as adequacy of facilities and 
rates, and makes provision for con- 
tinued existence of the Brabazon 
Committee to advise on new types 
of civil aircraft. 

Chief departure from the Coali- 
tion White Paper, a combination of 
chosen instrument and private 
enterprise, is that there is to be no 
financial participation by existing 
transport interests in any of the 
corporations. 

► Reason — Main reason for this 
change appears to lie in pressure 
of the Labor “backbenchers” (pri- 
vate members) who insisted that 
since the Labor Party program 
calls for nationalization of all 
forms of domestic transport, it 
would be folly not to take the op- 
portunity to start with air trans- 
port at a time when reorganization 
was necessary in any case. 

Account also must be taken of 
a widespread conviction, held by 
Ministers and top civil servants as 
well as MPs, that “order in the 
air” internationally can best be 
realized if Britain enters the post- 
war world with its 'international 
airlines under complete public 
control. 

► Support — The government’s in- 
tention to continue fighting for 
international regulation — essen- 
tially an international Civil Aero- 
nautics Board — is generally sup- 
ported here. So, also, is Lord 
Winster's stated determination that 
air travel shall be made available 
to the whole population. 

Although denying financial par- 



VENEZUELAN VISIT: 

Two officials of Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana, government-operated 
airline in Venezuela, inspected Pan 
American Airways facilities at 
Miami while they were awaiting 
delivery of a Lockheed Lodestar. 
Lt. Rafael Betancourt (right), 
operations manager, and Antonio 
Dugarte, maintenance superinten- 
dent, listen to explanation of an 
instrument mechanism by a PAA 
employee. 


ticipating in the government cor- 
porations to private transport in- 
terests, Lord Winster has asked 
their cooperation in coordinating 
existing transport with the new 
airlines. But until the White Paper 
is issued, it will not be clear 
whether the government expects 
genuine collaboration or merely 
wishes the private companies to 
draw up time-tables. 

► Opening — The one opening ac- 
tually left for free enterprise seems 
to be in chartered flying, for in 
this field the government is not 
giving the corporations a monop- 
oly. According to some opinion 
here, the chartering of aircraft, on 
the analogy of road transport, may 
equal and even surpass scheduled 
services in volume and importance. 
Shipping Airlines, Ltd., formed re- 
cently by some 37 British owners 
of deep-sea tramps, and companies 
engaged in coastwise and short- 
sea trade, intends to exploit this 
opening and expects a large de- 
mand for chartered aircraft, par- 
ticularly for cargo. 

► Orders — Now that national pol- 
icy has been laid down, the British 
hope that BOAC will get into 
peacetime operations soon and re- 
duce present high fares. The line 
has ordered 20 Tudor I’s for Trans- 
Atlantic service from A. V. Roe & 
Co., Ltd., manufacturers of the 
famous Lancaster bomber. De- 
liveries are expected early next 
year. It also is reported to have 
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on order close to 100 twin-engine 
planes for medium-range services. 
These probably include the Vick- 
ers Viking, the Airspeed (de 
Havilland) Ambassador and the 
Handley Page Hermes. 

Competent observers of the 
British aviation scene look for 
American competition to offer an 
early and drastic test of the wis- 
dom of Labor’s newest venture 
into public ownership. 

Alabama Issues Report 

The Alabama State Aviation 
Commission has issued a status 
report on the progress of airport 
development and improvement of 
existing fields in 23 Alabama cities. 

PCA-NEA Proposal 
May Mark Trend 

Recent announcement of the 
proposed merger of Northeast Air- 
lines with Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines lends added weight to 
the opinion held by some observers 
that a reduction in the number of 
domestic trunkline carriers is in 
prospect. 

Whether such reduction is ef- 
fected will depend on favorable 
Civil Aeronautics Board action. 
The instant case will be the second 
before CAB. The first, Mid-Con- 
tinent’s proposed merger with 
American Airlines, was the sub- 
ject of a recent prehearing con- 
ference (Aviation News, Nov. 
12 ). 

► Stock Plan — The NEA - PCA 
merger would be accomplished on 
a stock basis: one-half share of 
PCA’s for each outstanding share 
of Northeast's. NEA’s routes, 
equipment, and identity would be 
fused into PCA’s system. 

More than 1,000 route-miles 
currently operated by NEA in the 
New England area would be added 
to PCA’s route network of some 
4,000 miles in 12 eastern states. 
Extension into Montreal and 
Moncton, Canada, also would re- 
sult through acquisition of NEA’s 
foreign segments. 

► Equipment — Combined equip- 
ment would be 34 DC-3 type planes 
and 16 4-engine craft, 12 with 56- 
passenger and four with 60-pas- 
senger capacity. 

Augmenting this equipment 
would be planes now on order by 
both lines. PCA announced last 
week that it had contracted with 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. for 35 of 
the latter's Model 202s, costing 
§7,000,000. 



PCA Orders Martin 202’s: Present when PCA recently became the first 
airline to order the new Martin 202 were ( seated , left to right) C. 
Bedell Monro, president of PCA, and Harry Roland, first vice-president 
of the Glenn L. Martin Co., and ( standing, left to right ) Peyton Magru- 
der, Martin's director of commercial sales, and J. H. Carmichael, PCA 
vice-president, operations. 



PCA-NEA Routes: Map shows 5000-mile route system that would re- 
sult from the proposed PCA-Northeast Airlines merger. Solid lines are 
PCA’s present system, and dash line follows the more than 1,000 miles 
of route served by NEA in the New England states. 
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Detroit ’Port Picture 
Still Deadlocked 

Detroit’s “airport muddle” has 
reverted to its June status, with 
condemnation proceedings on the 
proposed Northwest Airport site 
under way but not in court, a con- 
tinuing deadlock on acceptance by 
the city of the Board of Com- 
merce’s land offer, and the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors hold- 
ing out for expansion of Wayne 
County Airport as “interim” field 
for airline operations. 

Realizing that sufficient votes 
could not be raised to override 
Mayor Edward J. Jeffries’ veto of 
approval of the Northwest site, 
City Council has tabled further 
action on the Mayor’s veto mes- 
sage of its resolution to rescind 
condemnation proceedings on that 
site. 

► Funds Available — The Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors points 
out that the county has $500,000 
with which to begin expansion of 
Wayne County Airport and that 
“the money could be spent wisely 
if we knew we were going to 
create a permanent major airport.” 


► Meanwhile, M. W. Cochran, chief 
engineer of Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 
associated architects and engineers, 
asserted the Northwest site, if 
adopted, would not cost the tax- 
payers anything but instead could 
be a revenue-producing project. 

“The airlines and users of this 
airport will pay for the costs of 
construction, maintenance and op- 
eration,” he said. “Even the orig- 
inal investment by the City in 
land will be paid for out of reve- 

► Other Projects — Cochran's firm, 
whose airport division claims it 
has completed more airport plan- 
ning projects than any other firm 
in the country, recently received 
its 89 th such assignment in a con- 
tract from the city of Flint, Mich., 
for development of an over-all 
airport plan for Flint and the sur- 
rounding area. Similar jobs are 
being done for Toledo, Ohio, and 
Ann Arbor and Pontiac, Mich. 

► Elsewhere in the same state the 
Greater Muskegon Trades & Labor 
Council (AFL) has adopted a res- 
olution asking that labor as well as 
management be solicited for funds 
to expand the Muskegon County 
Airport into a $1,000,000 Class 4 
project. 


American Steps Up 
Flights to London 

American Airlines this week 
steps up to five a week the fre- 
quency of its flights from the U. S. 
to London, adding three more U. S. 
co-terminals to the trans-Atlantic 
service already accorded New 
York and Boston. 

The British were notified of the 
increases in number of weekly 
flights, previously three, but made 
no objection. Several factors may 
have contributed to the British 
tacit consent. 

► Considerations — The temporary 
nature of the American arrange- 
ment, although it is fully expected 
to become permanent,, is one of 
those factors. Another is that the 
British could refuse the increase 
only at the risk of embarrassment 
and public criticism. For a third, 
there is the certainty that Britain 
will wish to increase her own 
schedules to this country. 

American will start weekly 
flights from Chicago to London to- 
day, and from Washington and 
Philadelphia next Friday, Nov. 23, 
the latter pair served on the same 
flight. Hitherto, American’s inter- 
national division — American Over- 
seas Airlines — has made its Lon- 
don flights from New York and 
Boston, although its certificate lists 
six co-terminals. Detroit, sixth on 
the list of U. S. co-terminals in the 
North Atlantic certificates, is to be 
served in the near future, Amer- 
ican says. 

► Route — The Chicago flight, like 
those from Washington and Phila- 
delphia, will be made via Gander 
and Shannon Airport, with desti- 
nation Hurn Airport, 115 miles 
from London, whence a special 
train carries air travelers to the 
city. Both American and Pan 
American Airways have been us- 
ing this port, though last week the 
prospects were brighter that they 
soon would get to use Bovingdon 
Field, 28 miles from London. Best 
information here is that the large 
amount of military business of 
Bovingdon has delayed its com- 
mercial use. 

American’s flight from Chicago 
leaves Monday and arrives at 
Hum Tuesday. Return flight leaves 
Tuesday and arrives at Chicago 
Wednesday. Washington flight 
leaves Washington Friday morn- 
ing and Philadelphia Friday after- 
noon, arriving at Hurn Saturday, 
with return flight leaving later 
Saturday, arriving at Philadelphia 
and Washington Sunday. 


D. C. Court May Hear 
United’s Appeal Soon 

Prospects are that United Air 
Lines’ appeal in the Denver-Los 
Angeles route case may be heard 
by the U. S. Court of Appeals, in 
the District of Columbia, around 
the first of the year. Disposition 
of the court, attorneys say, has 
been to hear such cases as soon as 
possible after filing of briefs is 
completed. 

United’s was filed recently, in 
support of its request that the 
court set aside a Civil Aeronautics 
Board decision awarding the route 
to Western Air Lines and remand 
the case for CAB review. The 
Board has until Dec. 15 to file an 
answering brief. 

► Contention — United, following 
the line of its argument in asking 
the Board to reconsider the case 
(Aviation News, Dec. 18, 1944), 
contends that the Board’s decision 
was arbitrary and contained con- 
clusions not substantiated by its 
opinion. 

One of the major charges is that 
the Board assumed, without evi- 
dence to support the assumptions, 
that United and Western would 
enter into agreement for inter- 
change of planes at Denver, that 
the Board would approve such an 
agreement, and that the pact 
would continue indefinitely. CAB 
thus granted connecting service, 
United contends, while conceding 
that one-carrier service is more 
desirable. 

► Criticism — Not only is there no 
justification in the record for a 


Battle Promised 

Three United Air Lines vice- 
presidents on a tour of the 
nation said in Los Angeles that 
UAL will put up a “vigorous 
fight" in the courts to contest 
CABs award of the Los An- 
geles-Denver route to Western 
Air Lines. 

Their comment led credence 
to recent rumors within the 
industry that United, after in- 
dicating informally that it 
might agree to interchange of 
equipment with Western at 
Denver, has decided against it. 

Officers of the company 
making the tour included 
Harold Crary, vice-president, 
traffic, advertising and pub- 
licity; J. A. Herlihy, vice-pres- 
ident, operations; and John 
Newey, vice-president, finance. 


conclusion that such an agreement 
would be reached, United says, but 
“there is every reason to believe 
that negotiations between the two 
competing carriers would result in 
disagreement.” 

Operations under the pre-war 
arrangement whereby United 
Western and United exchanged 
sleeper plane equipment at Salt 
Lake City ceased when the Army 
took airline equipment in 1942, and 
have not been resumed, although 
the agreement still is on the books. 
United maintains, moreover, that 
whether the Board thinks the Salt 
Lake City exchange was success- 
ful or not, United and Western 
compete between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and “parallel 
competitors are the most intense 
competitors, whereas interchange 
carriers should be the most in- 
tense cooperators.” 

C-54B Price Is Cut; 
Airline Move Awaited 

SPA reduction to §90,000 an- 
nounced; counterproposal of 

§75,000 anticipated from oper- 

Bargaining betwen Surplus 
Property Administration and the 
airlines on prices for C-54’s was in 
full swing last week, with W. 
Stuart Symington, Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator, announcing 
that the price on the C-54B was 
down from $112,500 to $90,000. 

The airlines, who offered $50,000 
for this ship in view of high con- 
version costs (Aviation News, 
Nov. 12), probably will counter 
that $90,000 still is too high and 
suggest that $75,000 would be a 
fairer figure. 

► New Plan — The new purchasing 
arrangement for various C-54 types 
represents a reduction in earlier 
prices ranging from 25 to 40 per- 
cent. No change has been made 
in leasing arrangements, which 
still stand at $24,000 a year. 

The reduction is a clear indica- 
tion, however, that the govern- 
ment is inclined to sell, rather than 
lease. There have been no sales 
to date, though several C-54’s have 
been allocated on a lease basis. 

► Original price on the C-54B was 
$150,000, which allowed $150,000 
for conversion. The same figure 
applied to the C-54D and C-54E. 
That on the C-54 Basic was $100,- 
000 and on the C-54A $125,000. 

► The new schedule: Basic and A, 
$75,000; B and D, $90,000; E. 
$100,000. 
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Dependable Safety 
In Your New 

^CRAFT 

Into the heart of the new Skycraft, 
beyond the sleek lines and smart 
interior, the skill of an acknowl- 
edged master of design, the crafts- 
manship of outstanding airplane 
and parts manufacturers have 
built the dependable safety, supe- 
rior performance sought by for- 
ward thinking Americans. Here is 
the practical, efficient flying pleas- 
ure important to those who enjoy 
flying now, and to the thousands 
who hope to enjoy the benefits of 
flying in the near future. Right now 
— the construction of vital war- 
craft parts comes first . . . but tomor- 
row is 'just around the corner’... 
so plan your Skycraft order now! 

Designed and Manfactured by 



MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD., VENICE, CAUf. 
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DARNELL 


SHORTLINES 


CASTERS 



You are sure to find 
the exact caster or 
wheel for your indi- 
vidual requirements 
in the Darnell line. 

Out DARNELL MANUAL 




► All American Aviation developed 
and manufactured the arresting 
mechanism utilized in the “Brodie 
system” of landing and launching 
light planes from a tight overhead 
cableway. 

► American Airlines System, as of 
November, totaled 7,938 permanent 
domestic route miles, longest of any 
commercial airline, says A. R. Bone, 
Jr., vice - president. Temporary 
routes include another 1,539 miles. 

► Continental Air Lines' modification 
center at Denver, now up for sale, 
may be purchased by the city as an 
aircraft maintenance and repair de- 

► Eastern Air Lines reports that 
Jacksonville, Fla., will be operations 
base for its new Detroit-Miami ser- 

► Northwest Airlines reports total 
operating revenue of $2,828,975.20 
from April 1 through June 30, 1945. 
Net profit was $217,074.80. 

► Pan American Airways is again 
issuing Mexican tourist entry cards 
at its Los Angeles office, a privilege 
revoked during the war. 

1 TWA’s revenue passenger miles in- 
creased 35.6 percent in September 
this year over same month of 1944, 
totaling 2,828,027. Mail carried in- 
creased 56.5 percent to 3,849,142 
pounds; express shipments, 31.1 per- 



/his standardized 
Erie Fueling Pit in two capac- 
ities was designed for airports 
requiring dispensing capacity 
of 20 to 25 GPM or 30 to 
40 GPM at the nozzle. 

It's a packaged unit com- 
plete with meter and register, 
strainer, air release, hose and 
nozzle, motor control switch, 
piping and valves assembled in 
a sturdy welded steel contain- 
er. Write for booklet today. 


ERIE 


wm 


ERIE JR Fueling Pit Unit 


cent, to 574,013 pounds. . . . Awards 
in TWA’s eighth annual competition 
among aviation writers and news 
photographers were presented the 
winners (Aviation News, Sept. 17) 
at a dinner in Washington last week. 

► Pan American Airways, with in- 
auguration of landplane flights from 
New York to London on Oct. 27, now 
maintains an amphibious operation 

DC-4’s over North Atlantic routes 

and Boeing Clippers on Lisbon and 
Bermuda flights. 

► Trans-Canada Airlines, despite 
threatened delays, has started to use 
converted DC-3’s on its Toronto- 
New York thrice-daily service. . . . 
A fourth of the carrier's total staff 
is made up of veterans. Nearly 800 
men, mostly from the RCAF, have 
been taken on. 

► TWA’s airliner chartered by Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
to conduct newsmen on a 7,500-mile 
tour of the nation to check recon- 
version progress completed its trip 
early this month. The trip started 
and ended at Washington. 

► United Air Lines is arranging with 
some 500 appointed travel agents 
along its system to sell air travel 
tickets starting Dec. 1. The move is 
in line with an industry program, 
approved by CAB, to add about 
1,000 new sales outlets immediately 
. . . Harold Crary, UAL's vice-presi- 
dent-traffic, was elected to a 16-man 
traffic committee chosen by the In- 
ternational Air Transport Associa- 
tion at its recent Montreal meeting 
. . . UAL's planes recently carried 
the first shipment of post-war Gen- 
eral Electric radios from GE’s New 
England plant to distributors 
throughout the U. S. 
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FOR SALE 

ONE 

PRATT & WHITNEY 
WASP JR. (SB-3) 
ENGINE AND SPARE 
PARTS INCLUDING 
PROPELLORS 

DOUGLAS 
DC-3A PARTS 
and ACCESSORIES 

including starters, generators, tires, 
wheels, brakes, instruments, etc. 
Both new and used. Refer in- 
quiries to: 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES 

Attn.: F. W. SALLET, 

ASS T GEN. SUPT. OF STORES 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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EDITORIAL 


Clinic 

T he National Aviation Clinic meeting this 
week in Oklahoma City will attract the 
largest gathering of the aviation clan this coun- 
try has seen since last year’s edition. There is no 
other event which has won the wholehearted 
acceptance of every field of aviation — manufac- 
turing, distribution, sales, transportation, edu- 
cation, law, government and sport. Nor does 


Time 

any other industry that we know have such a 
national clinic representative of all its phases, 
to examine its problems of the present and the 
future. As President Truman wrote Governor 
Kerr of Oklahoma, the National Aeronautic 
Association and the people of Oklahoma are to 
be congratulated upon the vision which brought 
into being such a forward looking project. 


All-Weather Flying — When? 


S ometime this winter airliners will start us- 
ing equipment being installed at 12 major 
airports to permit an instrument landing every 
three minutes instead of every 12 to 15 minutes. 
This is progress, of a sort. But 12 airports in 
these United States is not a figure that the 
world’s greatest airline system will boast about, 
especially at this late date. In two days last 
week, when fog shrouded the entire East Coast, 
the New York Times estimated that 20,000 air 
passengers were kept on the ground. 

Although Germany’s pre-war and wartime 
air transport industry failed in many respects 
to equal our own, a group of U. S. airline ob- 
servers who recently returned from a study 
were impressed with the progressive applica- 
tion of radio and electronic devices in Germany. 

C. A. Petry, superintendent of communica- 
tions for United Air Lines, a member of the 
Aeronautics Subcommittee of the Technical In- 
dustrial Intelligence Committee, reports that 
the Germans had made immediate application 
of any new development as soon as it proved to 
offer definite operating advantages and pro- 
vided it was safe and dependable. 


An excellent example was the instrument 
landing system which has been a crying need of 
the U. S. domestic commercial air transport in- 
dustry. Mr. Petry says, “For almost 10 years 
the Germans used instrument landing devices 
on aircraft with a high degree of success. Mean- 
while, we had a better system ‘on the shelf’ 
and had not made practical commercial appli- 
cation of it simply because we could not agree 
between industry, government and military as 
to what form it should take. Our final result is 
undoubtedly better than theirs, but they had 
the advantage of using it years ahead of us.” 
The 12 installations now barely underway 
represent a temporary compromise between the 
airlines and the CAA. Definite decisions on per- 
manent equipment still have not been reached 
and actual all-weather air transport flying may 
be years distant, despite the public’s belief that 
the miraculous radar can be installed on every 
airline transport within a few months. The in- 
dustry might well take cognizance of this fact 
in its public relations and advertising program 
before surface competitors do. 

Robert H. Wood 
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. . . made possible with Sperry Model A-12 Gyropilot* 


W ith suitable Runway Localizer 
and Glide Path Control equip- 
ment, the Sperry Model A-12 Gyro- 
pilot makes possible automatic land- 
ings under all conditions of visibility. 

This Sperry Gyropilot takes over 
completely the task of seeking and 
adhering to the beam on the approach 
and lands the plane unerringly . . . 
the most exacting function any auto- 
matic pilot can perform. 

The human pilot with the A-12 
Gyropilot has complete gvro-stabi- 
lized con trol of h is a i rcra ft at a 1 1 1 i ines. . . 
■ Perfectly banked turns at anv air 
speed automatically 
■ Gyrosyn Compass directional 
control — continuously slaved to 
the magnetic meridian 


■ Automatic holding of any selec- 
ted altitude 



I Automatic trim of elevator con- 
trols regardless of changing load 
conditions 

■ Utmost in passenger comfort — 
precise control and elimination 
of over-control, “hunting,” and 
“wallowing” 

■ Electrical and mechanical inter- 
locks — automatically insuring 

■ Automatic and instantaneous syn- 
chronization — no matching of 
pointers or other indications 

These and other features of the new 
Sperry A-12 Gyropilot introduce a 
new era in automatic flying. Write 
our Aeronautical Department for fur- 
ther information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC., 
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For Free-Acting Valves— Use the Oil that 

Fights this Inferno 


VALVE SEAT 



In 1000° Heat of 
Aircraft Cylinder Heads 
New Mobiloil Aero 
Minimizes Wear on 
Valves, Resists Formation 
of Gummy Deposits! 


L ubricating valve stems (like 
J the one shown here) is one of the 
toughest tests of engine oil quality. 

For here scorching heat continually 
attacks the thin oil film... tends to 
cause rupture and “frying” which re- 
sults in excessive wear. 

To offset this, new Mobiloil Aero 
has built-in chemical stability .that 
gives maximum resistance to gum, 
lacquer and sludge formation. Its 
strong, protective film means maxi- 
mum lubricity. 

Operational flights covering thou- 
sands of air-hours have proved new 
Mobiloil Aero’s exceptional wear-resist- 
ing qualities under all flight conditions. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, New York and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


Mobiloil Aero 



SAVES POWER 
SAVES WEAR 



